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Mr.  Derby’s  witty  and  sarcastic  fling  at  the  proposed 
new  road  is  well  worth  reproducing.  “  That  long  array 
of  cars,  laden  with  stone,  onions  and  fish,  ice,  slippers 
and  bricks,  interspersed  with  passengers,  moving  in  slow 
procession  on  their  winding  way  to  Boston.  They  stop 
at  Danvers  for  the  onions ;  near  the  Salem  pastures  to 
collect  the  boulders ;  at  Brown’s  Pond  for  the  ice ;  at 
Gravesend  for  the  fish  ;  at  the  Print  Works  for  the  slip¬ 
pers  ;  and  opposite  Breed’s  Hotel  (then  a  well  known 
drinking  place  in  Lynn)  to  receive  the  inanimate  and 
moisten  the  animated  clay.  1  will  leave  our  friends  at 
this  exciting  spot  and  take  passage  in  the  regular  train  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad,  which  whistles  by  like  a  rocket  on 
the  air  line  to  Boston.” 

However,  the  “  new  road  ”,  as  it  was  called,  died  hard, 
and  its  persevering  friends  finally,  in  1848,  managed  to 
get  a  charter  from  the  legislature,  but  only  as  the  “  Sau¬ 
gus  Branch  Railroad  Company  ”,  with  leave  to  build  from 
Lynn  Common  through  Saugus  and  connecting  at  Malden 
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with  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Work  on  the  new  line  was 
begun  in  1850  and  dragged  slowly  along  for  lack  of 
funds,  but  meanwhile  the  ever  watchful  Eastern,  by 
adroit  manoeuvering,  had  acquired  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  stock,  and  at  the  session  of  1852  the  legislature 
ratified  the  purchase.  The  following  year,  the  road  was 
finally  opened  for  travel.  This  is  the  first  mention  of 
the  state  of  chronic  w’arfare,  sometimes  reaching  the 
acute  stage,  that  prevailed  for  forty  years  between  the 
Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  railroads. 

March  7,  1846,  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Elias  Putnam,  Gay- 
ton  P.  Osgood,  Albert  Thorndike  and  others  received  a 
charter,  as  the  Essex  Railroad  Company,  from  the  legis¬ 
lature,  to  build  and  operate  a  road  from  Salem  to  Law¬ 
rence,  a  distance  of  a  little  over  twenty-one  miles.  Partly 
to  protect  itself  and  partly  because  they  thought  it  would 
tap  the  Boston  and  Maine’s  territory  at  Lawrence  and 
also  bring  travel  from  the  towns  of  North  and  South 
Danvers  to  their  main  line,  the  Eastern  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  fathered  this  project  from  its  inception.  At  first  a 
loan  of  #90,000.00  was  made  to  the  Essex  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany.  This  was  afterwards  increased  to  #256,937.00. 
The  Eastern  also  guaranteed  the  interest  for  the  period 
of  ten  years  on  the  bonds  of  this  road.  Until  1854  it 
was  not  legal  for  ISIassachusetts  railroads  to  issue  bonds 
except  for  construction  purposes.  Their  floating  debts 
were  financed  by  means  of  notes  or  new  stock  issues. 

Work  on  the  Essex  Railroad,  now  the  Lawrence 
branch,  was  begun  immediately,  and  it  was  opened  be¬ 
tween  Salem  and  Danvers,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles, 
on  January  19,  1847.  The  next  year  it  was  extended  to 
Lawrence.  It  was  operated  entirely  by  the  Eastern 
Railroad  under  an  arrangement  by  which  they  were  to 
charge  therefor  the  actual  average  expense  per  mile.  At 
first  the  Essex  Railroad  trains  left  from  a  small  separate 
station  at  the  north  end  of  Salem  tunnel.  Samuel  L. 
Batchelder  was  the  first  conductor  on  the  Lawrence 
branch  and  afterwards  for  many  years  was  ticket  agent 
in  the  Salem  station.  To  illustrate  the  loose  way  in 
which  railroads  were  ojierated  in  the  early  days  :  on  one 
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occasion  the  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
John  Kinsman,  issued  a  new  rule  which  Mr.  Batchelder 
did  not  think  could  be  applied  to  the  Lawrence  branch. 
He  told  Mr.  Kinsman  so,  and  the  latter  replied  :  “  Why, 
Sam,  you  are  superintendent  of  the  Lawrence  branch  as 
soon  as  you  get  through  Salem  tunnel.” 

Besides  building  and  financing  the  Essex  Railroad,  the 
Eastern  Railroad  by  authorization  of  its  stockholders 
built  the  Gloucester  and  Salisbury  branches  in  1846-47. 
The  former  extended  from  about  a  half  mile  below  the 
Beverly  depot  to  Gloucester  through  the  towns  of  Bev¬ 
erly  and  Manchester,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  The 
branch  was  not  extended  to  Rockport  until  many  years 
later.  As  Gloucester  was  a  very  flourishing  seaport  the 
branch  road  was  exjiected  and  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
feeder  for  the  main  line.  To-day  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  paying  stretches  of  road  on  the  entire  Boston 
and  Maine  system.  It  was  opened  to  Manchester,  August 
3rd  and  to  Gloucester,  December  1,  1847,  with  two  pas¬ 
senger  trains  and  one  freight  train  each  way  daily.  The 
fare  from  Gloucester  to  Boston  was  90  cents,  and  from 
Manchester,  65  cents.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two 
stations  between  Beverly  and  Gloucester — West  Beach 
and  Manchester.  Camden  C.  Davis  was  the  first  con¬ 
ductor  on  this  branch. 

In  the  same  year  a  branch  road  was  built  by  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Company  between  Salisbury  and  Ames- 
bury,  then  a  growing  manufacturing  town.  It  involved 
the  actual  construction  of  only  about  three  and  one-half 
miles  of  new  track,  and  was  opened  for  travel  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1848,  with  four  trains  daily  each  way  between 
Amesbury  and  Newburyport. 

To  help  pay  for  all  these  additions  and  also  new  depots 
at  Salem  and  Lynn,  for  the  growing  traffic  had  entirely 
outgrown  the  old  ones,  the  stockholders  on  June  16, 1846, 
authorized  the  issue  of  4,600  new  shares  of  stock,  which 
were  to  be  offered  to  stockholders  at  par  (ilOO.OO).  The 
then  new  Salem  station  (the  granite  walls  of  which  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  new  station  are  still  standing)  was  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  an  English  structure  which  President  David  A. 
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Neal  had  greatly  admired  while  making  a  tour  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  two  high  towers  and  the  wide  granite  arched 
entrance  are  suggestive  of  medieval  gates  of  the  older 
cities  of  Europe.  The  site  occupied  hy  this  station  was 
formerly  the  Central  Dock  of  the  South  river,  and  to 
protect  the  depot  from  the  encroachments  of  the  water  a 
massive  sea  wall  was  originally  built.  The  original  plan 
included  two  wings  (both  are  shown  on  old  wood-cuts  of 
the  station),  but  only  one  of  these,  on  the  Washington 
street  side,  was  actually  built  It  was  used  as  a  locomo¬ 
tive  round  house.  There  were  three  tracks  in  the  depot 
at  first,  the  middle  one  being  generally  used  by  the  Law¬ 
rence  branch  train  (and  also  the  Marblehead  train) 
and  its  engine,  an  enormous  wood  burner,  “  Witch,”  No. 
13,  waited  here  between  trips.  There  were  also  offices 
upstairs  extending  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  train  shed.  The  President  and  Superintendent  had 
their  headquarters  here,  aud  there  was  also  a  branch  of 
the  treasurer’s  office.  The  station  was  first  used  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  1847,  and  was  considered  at  the  time  one  of 
the  finest  in  New  England.  The  station  in  Central  Square, 
Lynn,  built  the  next  year,  was  of  brick,  and  on  some¬ 
what  the  same  plan  as  tlie  Salem  station,  only  smaller  and 
lacked  the  towers.  It  stood  until  1872,  when  it  was  re¬ 
placed  by  another  brick  structure  which  was  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  conflagration  of  1889. 

The  Penobscot  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  formed 
in  1847  to  operate  steamboats  on  what  was  known  as  the 
“  inside  route  ”  between  Portland  and  Bangor  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  railroad  at  the  former  place  (direct  rail 
communication  between  Boston  and  Bangor  was  not 
made  until  1857).  The  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine 
railroads,  in  order  to  control  the  boats,  purchased  a  large 
interest  in  the  stock  of  the  new  line  involving  an  outlay 
of  fl7,600.00  for  each  road.  In  the  meantime  they  had 
disposed  of  the  steamer  “  Huntress  ”  to  the  Portland, 
Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  Company.  The  “  State 
of  Maine  ”,  the  Penobscot  Company’s  new  boat,  made  her 
appearance  in  1848,  and  was  considered  the  largest  (800 
tons)  and  finest  side-wheel  steamboat  up  to  that  time  ever 
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seen  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  In  fact,  she  proved  to  be  too 
large  and  too  expensive  to  run  profitably  and  was  soon 
sold  to  the  Fall  River  line.  Her  place  was  taken  by  the 
“  Governor,”  a  smaller  and  poorer  steamer. 

The  year  1848  marks  the  first  serious  accident  on  the 
Eastern  Railroad.  The  presidential  campaign  of  1848 
had  nearly  drawn  to  its  close  when,  on  Thursday  evening, 
November  2nd,  two  large  political  gatherings  were  held, 
one  at  Salem  and  the  other  at  Lynn.  Daniel  Webster 
was  advertised  to  address  the  Whigs  at  Lynn,  and  Caleb 
Cushing  the  Democrats  at  Salem.  Special  trains  were 
run  to  Salem  from  all  the  towns  in  the  vicinity,  including 
Marblehead.  At  that  time,  and  until  much  later,  the 
Marblehead  branch  train  leaving  Salem  used  the  down 
track  from  Boston  until  it  reached  the  junction  at  Castle 
Hill,  nearly  a  mile  from  Salem.  On  this  day  the  extra 
train  for  Marblehead  left  Salem  just  before  midnight 
with  over  two  hundred  passengers  on  board.  As  it 
reached  the  junction  at  Castle  Hill  an  extra  train  from 
Lynn,  drawn  by  the  locomotive  “  Huntress,”  No.  10,  was 
seen  approaching.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  ball  signals 
at  this  point  became  confused  (there  were  those  who  said 
he  was  “  under  the  influence  ”)  and  hoisted  the  lights 
which  gave  the  Lynn  train  the  track.  The  result  was  a 
frightful  collision.  The  Marblehead  train  was  just  enter¬ 
ing  the  branch  track  and  its  locomotive,  tender  and  for¬ 
ward  cars  were  utterly  demolished,  six  persons  were  killed 
and  sixty-four  on  both  trains  were  injured.  The  locomo¬ 
tive  “  Marblehead  ”  was  so  badly  damaged  that  it  was 
broken  up,  and  the  locomotive  “  Sagamore  ”  was  rebuilt 
and  renamed  “  Marblehead  ”  to  take  its  place.  Engineer 
Glover  jumped  and  was  only  slightly  injured.  Conductor 
Harris  was  standing  on  the  platform  and  was  thrown  out 
at  the  side  of  the  track,  but  not  hurt.  The  coroner’s  jury 
at  Marblehead,  after  an  inquiry  into  the  affair,  severely 
censured  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  for  carelessness 
in  the  management  of  its  trains. 

The  inquest  does  not  seem  to  have  borne  much  fruit, 
however,  for  in  the  annual  report  of  the  next  year  (1849) 
the  directors  say  “  they  have  not  felt  themselves  author- 
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ized  to  accede  to  some  demands,  which  they  consider 
exhorbitant,  in  a  case  where  all  precautions,  which  had 
for  so  long  a  time  been  entirely  successful,  were  taken, 
and  where  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  fatal 
combination  of  circumstances  that  human  sagacity  could 
not  have  anticipated.”  .  .  . 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  amount  of  dam¬ 
ages  the  company  had  to  pay  on  account  of  this  accident, 
up  to  that  time  the  worst  in  New  England,  but  there  is 
no  way  of  ascertaining.  Probably  they  were  not  as  large 
as  may  be  imagined,  for  in  those  days  people  were  not  as 
prone  as  they  are  today  to  sue  railroad  corporations. 

The  original  rails  laid  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  after  a 
little  use  were  found  defective  and  too  light  to  stand  the 
wear  and  tear.  During  1848  and  1849  heavy  sixty-one 
pound  T  rails  were  put  down  on  the  whole  length  of  the 
main  road,  and  at  the  same  time  a  continuous  double 
track  was  built  from  East  Boston  to  Salem,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles.  Quite  a  sum  was  realized  by  selling  the 
old  rails  to  the  Fall  River  Railroad  Company. 

May  24,  1848,  the  stockholders  authorized  the  direc¬ 
tors  (an  act  of  the  legislature  having  been  obtained  May 
9,  1848),  to  arrange  for  what  was  known  as  the  “  new 
route  ”  into  Boston,  that  is,  the  entry  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad  into  the  city  proper,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
ferriage  across  the  harbor  from  East  Boston.  At  first  it 
was  proposed  to  use  for  this  purpose  what  was  known  as 
the  Chelsea  Branch  Railroad  (now  the  Grand  Junction 
Railroad),  then  in  course  of  construction,  especially  as 
the  Eastern  Railroad  had  an  interest  in  the  stock,  but  the 
plan  was  soon  found  impracticable.  Seveml  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  and  a  strong  minority  of  the  stockholders  bitterly 
opposed  the  “  new  route  ”  idea  as  unnecessary  and  en¬ 
tailing  a  foolish  waste  of  money,  and  they  were  success¬ 
ful  in  postponing  the  project  for  some  time. 

A  short  description  of  the  practical  working  and  run¬ 
ning  of  the  trains  which,  except  for  minor  changes,  was 
carried  on  in  much  the  same  manner  for  over  thirty  years 
of  the  company’s  early  existence,  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  In  the  original  rules  used  when  the  road  was  first 
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opened  it  is  stated :  “  No  train  will  start  from  either 
Depot  until  the  arrival  of  the  train  expected  from  the 
other  Depot,’"'  and  “  When  anything  shall  happen  to  a 
train  to  render  assistance  necessary,  let  a  Brakeman  be 
dispatched  to  the  nearest  point  for  assistance  and  let  him 
get  on  horseback  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  no  conductor 
leave  his  train.”  ...  “  The  head  brakeman  or  baggage 

master  will  tend  the  brake  on  the  car  next  the  engine 
and  will  seat  himself  back  to  the  engine,  keeping  a  good 
lookout  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  He  will  carry  a  whis¬ 
tle,  which  he  will  blow  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  engine  to  stop  or  whenever  he  is  notified  to  do  so  by 
the  conductor.  This  signal  will  be  answered  by  the 
engineer  with  his  whistle,  which  shall  be  the  signal  for 
applying  all  the  brakes.”  .  .  . 

The  first  time-books  for  the  employees  giving  rules, 
etc.,  for  running  trains  were  printed  on  single  sheets  of  a 
size  10  inches  square,  to  be  folded  up  and  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Beginning  in  1850  small  pamphlets,  about  7  1-2 
X  4  1-2  inches  in  size  and  varying  in  contents  from  12  to 
38  pages,  were  used  for  time-books.  These  were  in 
fashion  until  1871,  when  the  first  type  of  folding  time- 
books,  like  the  kind  now  in  use  only  much  smaller,  came 
into  vogue. 

From  the  time-sheet  to  take  effect  Monday,  October  8, 
1849,  the  following  rules  and  directions  are  quoted  as 
being  most  curious  and  out-of-date.  “  No  train  or  engine 
to  pass  between  the  passenger  depot  and  Sumner  street, 
East  Boston,  at  a  speed  exceeding  five  miles  per  hour. 
No  engine,  whether  attached  to  a  train  or  otherwise,  will 
be  used  in  the  vicinity  of  any  depot  unless  the  engineer 
and  fireman  belonging  to  the  same  are  upon  it.  No  train 
to  be  shifted  from  one  track  to  the  other,  unless  a  brake- 
man  is  upon  the  same.  Depot  masters  will  see  that  this 
rule  is  strictly  adhered  to.  Engineers  will  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  proper  use  of  their  engines  and  to  see 
that  water,  fuel  and  oil  are  at  all  times  provided.  The 
fireman  to  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  engineer.  All 
trains  coming  into  the  depot  must  brake  up  so  as  to  run 
in  at  a  slow  rate.  A  brakeman  at  all  times  to  ride  on 
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the  back  of  the  train.”  Later  this  rule  was  changed  to  : 
“  The  engine  must  be  made  to  assist  in  bringing  up  the 
train  which  must  come  into  the  depots  at  a  slow  rate.” 
“  Express,  extra  and  merchandize  trains  will  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  regular  trains  by  not  leaving  a  turn-out 
unless  they  have  time  to  arrive  at  the  next  turn-out  at 
least  TEN  MINUTES  before  the  time  noted  in  this  table 
for  the  arrival  there  of  the  regular  train — which  MUST 
NOT  LEAVE  any  of  the  stations  mentioned  in  this  table 
earlier  than  the  time  designated. 

**  In  all  cases  of  meeting  of  the  trains  at  the  turn-outs, 
each  train  must  take  the  right-hand  track,  and  must  re¬ 
main  until  the  expected  crossing  train  arrives ;  and  no 
train  must  leave  any  depot,  or  turn-out,  WHEN  A  TRAIN 
IS  DUE  AND  EXPECTED,  UNTIL  IT  ARRIVES. 
When  any  train  is  to  pass  a  switch  after  any  other  train, 
and  arrives  at  the  switch  too  soon,  it  must  wait  for  the 
arrival  and  STOPPING  of  the  expected  train,  and  pass 
the  switch  in  proper  order.  On  the  double  tracks  each 
train  will  pass  on  the  right-hand  track. 

“  Enginemen  will  keep  a  good  look-out  to  see  that  all 
is  right  before  passing  the  switches  of  the  Marblehead 
and  Gloucester  Branches,  and  also  at  the  crossings  of  the 
Essex  and  Concord  Railroads,  which  must  be  passed  at  a 
speed  not  exceeding  12  miles  per  hour. 

“  ON  APPROACHING  THE  BRIDGE  AT  NEW- 
BURYPORT,  THE  SPEED  OF  ALL  THE  TRAINS 
MUST  BE  REGULATED  SO  AS  NOT  TO  EXCEED 
TEN  MILES  PER  HOUR,  AND  THE  BRIDGE  MUST 
BE  PASSED  AT  A  SPEED  NOT  EXCEEDING  THAT 
RATE.  THE  BLACKBALL  AT  THE  DRAW  SIG¬ 
NIFIES  THAT  THE  DRAW  IS  OPEN,  AND  TRAINS 
MUST  STOP.  IN  FOGGY  WEATHER,  CARE  MUST 
BE  TAKEN  TO  SEE  THAT  ALL  IS  RIGHT  AT  THE 
DRAW  BEFORE  PASSING. 

“  Trains  following  each  other  must  keep  at  least  one 
mile  apart,  and  in  the  evening  a  TAIL  LANTERN  must 
be  used  on  the  forward  train. 

“  The  RED  FLAG  is  the  flag  of  danger,  whenever  dis¬ 
played.  At  road  crossings,  when  displayed  across  the 


TYPE  OF  RAILROAD  TRAIN  OF  ABOUT  1850  SHOWING  THE 
BAGGAGE  CRATE 


SECOND  RAILROAD  STATION  AT  LYNN.  BUILT  IN  1848 
From  I  woodcut  in  Bollou's  Pictoriol,  I  857. 
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common  road,  it  signifies  that  the  train  is  coming,  and 
travelers  must  look  out.  But  whenever  the  red  flag  is 
displayed  on  the  railroad,  it  signifles  danger  to  the  train, 
and  the  train  most  stop  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
danger.  In  the  evening,  a  LANTERN  displayed  in  the 
track  signifies  danger,  and  the  train  must  stop. 

“  Conductors  and  enginemen  will  compare  their  time 
daily,  the  former  keeping  their  watches  regulated  by 
Willard’s  time.” 

JOHN  KINSMAN,  Sup’t. 

Oct.  8,  1849. 

A  few  years  after  this  it  was  stated  that :  “No  person 
will  be  permitted  to  ride  with  the  engineer  and  fireman 
on  the  engine  or  tender,  excepting  the  conductor,  road- 
master  and  bridge  inspector,  unless  by  permission  of  the 
Superintendent.” 

Conductors  were  “  to  have  charge  of  the  trains  and 
are  to  decide  all  questions  relating  thereto,  in  the  absence 
of  a  superior  officer  of  the  company.” 

“  Delays  are  not  to  be  made  up  by  extra  speed,  except 
by  express  orders  of  the  Superintendent.”  This  rule 
was,  however,  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  practice. 

“  Twenty-five  miles  per  hour  is  to  be  considered  the 
average  rate  of  running  by  passenger  trains,  and  fifteen 
by  merchandize  trains,  and  is  not  to  be  exceeded. 

“If  there  be  ANY  doubt  of  the  entire  safety  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  train  must  stop,  and  measures  be  taken  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  any  danger.  .  .  . 

“  They  (the  conductors)  will  never  allow  the  train  to 
proceed  beyond  its  regular  station  for  meeting,  UNTIL 
THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  TRAIN  DUE,  unless  certain 
advice  from  the  conductor  that  it  will  not  come,  or  writ¬ 
ten  instructions  to  the  contrary  be  received  from  the 
Superintendent.  On  this  point  there  is  to  be  NO  DIS¬ 
CRETION  and  this  regulation  is  to  be  obeyed  at  all 
events  and  under  all  circumstances. 

“  They  will  report  any  neglect  of  the  engineer  or  fire¬ 
man  to  ring  the  bell  according  to  law. 

“They  will  allow  no  disturbance  ;  see  that  all  passen¬ 
gers,  especially  ladies,  are  properly  accommodated.  .  .  . 
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“  They  will  permit  no  smoking  in  or  on  the  cars.  .  .  . 

“They  will  in  case  of  accident  by  which  the  train  is 
stopped  or  passengers  injured,  remain  by  the  train,  but 
dispatch  immediately  advice  to  the  trains  coming  from 
each  way,  what  course  to  pursue,  and  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose  connected  with  the  accident,  they  will  call 
on  the  track  repairers  or  any  other  person  in  the  employ 
of  the  company. 

“  They  will  also,  if  necessary,  send  to  the  several 
depots  for  assistance  and  for  medical  aid  (if  necessary). 
For  this  purpose  they  should  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  names  and  residences  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
living  near  the  road. 

“  They  will  also  notify  the  Superintendent  as  soon  as 
possible  of  any  difficulty  and  direct  the  messenger  to  de¬ 
liver  his  errand  in  person. 

“  They  will  examine  the  wheels  and  bearings  of  the 
cars  at  each  end  of  the  route.  .  .  . 

“  They  are  to  act  as  brakeraen  when  necessary.”  .  .  . 

Engineers  were  “  to  take  their  instructions  as  to  stop¬ 
ping  and  starting  from  the  conductor  who  has  charge  of 
the  train. 

“  Will  always  run  within  the  time  noted  in  the  time 
table.  .  .  . 

“  With  the  fireman,  will  alternately  often  look  around 
to  see  that  all  is  right  with  tha  train  while  passing  over 
the  road.  .  .  . 

“  Whenever  they  have  any  reason  to  doubt  the  entire 
safety  of  going  on  with  the  train,  they  will  stop  at  once 
and  wait  until  they  and  the  conductor  are  both  satisfied 
about  it.  .  .  . 

“  The  whistle  should  be  sounded  by  all  trains  coming 
into  the  Boston  and  Salem  depots,  at  one  hundred  rods 
distance ;  also,  when  approaching  road  crossings.” 

It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  all  the  crossings 
from  Salem  into  Boston  proper  were  whistled  for  until 
1880. 

Among  the  rules  for  depot  masters  were  :  “In  case 
of  accident  to  any  train  on  the  road,  they  will  on  receiv¬ 
ing  information  thereof,  act  according  to  circumstances 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  earliest  assistance  and  pre¬ 
vent  as  much  as  possible  any  subsequent  detention,  but 
not  so  as  to  endanger  in  the  least  possible  degree  the 
other  trains,  or  interfere  with  the  conductors. 

Prior  to  1845  in  case  a  train  was  over  one  hour  late  in 
arriving  at  either  Lynn  or  Salem,  the  depot  master  “  will 
immediately  start  on  horseback  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
delay.”  .  .  . 

Train  baggage  masters  were  informed  that  “  passen¬ 
gers  are  allowed  by  the  regulations  60  lbs.  (of  baggage) 
each,  but  this  is  not  intended  to  be  strictly  enforced  .  .  . 
on  this  point  discretion  must  be  used.” 

“  They  will  see  that  the  crates  are  taken  off  and  on  the 
ferry  boat  with  as  little  jar  as  possible. 

“  They  will  consider  themselves  and  act  as  brakemen  , 
at  all  times.” 

Brakemen  were  to  “  keep  the  cai*s  in  good  order,  ex¬ 
amine  the  wheels  and  bearings  at  each  stopping  place,  oil 
up,  and  generally  carry  out  the  conductor’s  orders.” 

“  On  approaching  each  stopping  place  they  will  brake 
up,  but  NOT  SO  AS  TO  SLIDE  THE  WHEELS,  which 
should  never  be  done  except  in  urgent  cases,  or  where 
there  is  danger.” 

Besides  this,  they  were  expected  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  take  care  of  stoves  (two  in  each  car),  clean  the 
interior  of  the  cars,  and  help  the  conductor  collect  the 
tickets  when  the  train  was  a  long  one.  All  the  outward 
baggage  in  Boston  was  loaded  on  trucks  and  drawn  down 
to  the  train  on  which  it  was  to  go  by  the  brakeman. 
The  train  baggage  master  then  assisted  in  loading  it  in 
the  baggage  car.  In  the  case  of  inward  trains  the  same 
process  was  carried  out  in  reverse  order. 

Conductor  Thomas  T.  Lyon,  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company  in  1868  when  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  were  still  in  full  use,  tells  the  author 
that  braking  by  hand  w'as  not  the  hard  piece  of  work  the 
present  generation  of  railroad  men  may  think.  In  the 
first  place  the  cars  were  smaller  and  lighter,  and  the  brakes 
were  constantly  kept  oiled  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
could  be  applied  almost  with  one  hand.  Conductor  Lyon 
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says  that  all  things  being  considered,  some  remarkably 
quick  stops  could  be  made.  One  brakeman  was  the  rule 
on  all  trains  except  the  Portland  trains  which  had  two 
men.  The  baggage  master  did  his  part,  but  the  conduc¬ 
tor  rarely  touched  the  brakes  except  in  an  emergency. 
The  crews  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  stop  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  stations  without  the  signal  for  “  brakes  ”  being 
given  by  the  engineer.  On  long  and  heavy  trains  the 
locomotive  always  was  reversed  to  help  bring  the  cars  to 
a  stop. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Dodge  of  Manchester,  Mass.,  a  former 
employe  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  who  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  author,  says  :  “  When  there  were 
many  cars  on  a  train  stopping,  for  instance,  at  Revere, 
west  bound,  they  would  begin  to  set  up  brakes  as  far  out 
as  Oak  Island.” 

When  the  bell  cord  was  first  used  as  a  signal  on  the 
Eastern  Railroad  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  in 
1856  rule  19  for  conductors  in  the  time  book  says : 

“  They  will  see  that  they  have  upon  the  trains,  signal 
flags,  red  lanterns,  ordinary  lanterns,  spare  shackles  and 
pins,  oil,  etc.  He  must  also  see  that  he  has  a  signal  cord, 
properly  connected  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
train.” 

In  1869  was  adopted  the  following  rule,  probably  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  today,  with  modifications, 
more  strictly  insisted  upon  than  any  other :  “  If  by  any 

accident,  or  other  cause,  a  train  is  delayed  on  the  road, 
the  first  duty  of  the  conductor  and  all  other  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  train  is  to  warn  coming  trains  of  their 
danger  and  prevent  their  running  into  the  delayed  train  ; 
and  in  all  such  cases  occurring  in  the  day  one  man  must 
be  sent  backwards  or  forwards  as  the  case  requires  at 
least  half  a  mile  with  a  red  flag,  and  in  the  night  two 
men  with  lanterns  to  stop  the  approaching  train.  NO 
cause  whatever  must  prevent  the  signal  men  from  going 
back  at  least  half  a  mile  and  staying  there  until  the  ap¬ 
proaching  train  is  stopped.” 

At  first  the  trains  were  not  numbered,  but  when  the 
practice  began,  about  1848,  each  train  kept  its  number 
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all  day ;  that  is,  train  number  1  would  make  a  round  trip 
between  Portsmouth  and  Boston,  and  number  4,  four 
round  trips  between  Salem  and  Boston.  Later  on  (1865) 
the  outward  trains  had  the  low  numbers  and  the  inward 
trains  the  high  numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  name  was  listed  before  each  train.  Branch 
trains  bad  no  numbers,  and  freight  trains  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  “freight  train  number  1,”  etc. 

Some  of  the  Lawrence  branch  passenger  trains  had  the 
same  numbers  as  different  trains  on  the  main  road,  which 
it  would  seem  must  have  led  to  confusion.  In  1872, 
after  the  Revere  disaster,  the  present  practice  of  having 
outward  trains  bear  the  odd  numbei's  and  inward  trains 
the  even,  was  begun.  The  main  line  trains  had  the  low 
numbers  beginning  with  number  1,  and  the  branch  trains 
high  numbers  in  the  hundreds.  At  this  time  the  freight 
trains  were  designated  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
later  they  were  numbered  in  the  same  way  as  the  passen¬ 
ger  trains. 

In  1851  the  officers  of  the  Eastern  and  Portland,  Saco 
and  Portsmouth  Railroads  were  as  follows : 

David  A.  Neal,  Salem,  President. 

Isaiah  Breed,  Lynn,  Director. 

Ichabod  Goodwin,  Portsmouth,  “ 

Benjamin  Tyler  Reed,  Boston,  “ 

Samuel  Hooper,  Boston,  “ 

Samuel  Philbrick,  Brookline,  “ 

Albert  Thorndike,  Beverly,  “ 

W.  S.  Tuckerman,  Boston,  Treasurer. 

Wm.  H.  Foster,  Salem,  Clerk. 

John  Kinsman,  Salem,  Superintendent. 

Robert  Annable,  Eastern  Railroad  Conductor. 

Jeremiah  Prescott,  “  “  “ 

Benjamin  Cram,  “  “  “ 

J.  Akerman,  “  “  “ 

Camden  C.  Davis,  “  “  “ 

George  E.  Goldthwait,  “  “  “ 

J.  Kilborn,  “  “  “ 

John  Harris,  “  “  “ 

S.  L.  Batchelder,  Essex  Railroad  Conductor. 
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James  Sweetser,  Superintendent  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad. 

William  Akerman,  O.  W.  Towle,  Conductors  of  the 
Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad. 

When  punches  were  first  used  to  cancel  tickets  there 
were  not,  as  now,  distinct  perforation  marks  for  each 
conductor.  The  first  used  were  all  of  a  like  pattern, 
with  a  D  mark  to  be  used  on  downward  trips  and  a  U 
mark  for  upward  trips.  The  punching  rules  required 
conductors  to  “  cancel  and  make  useless  ALL  PAPER 
tickets  that  pass  through  their  hands.”  “  On  Lawrence 
Branch,  down  Boston  tickets  will  receive  three  punches, 
Middleton  and  Boston  two,  Danvers  and  Boston  one.” 

Rebate  tickets  issued  by  conductors  to  passengers  pay¬ 
ing  cash  fares  did  not  come  into  use  until  much  later. 

Besides  running  the  trains,  the  conductors  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  care  of  the  tin  boxes  containing  the  money 
collections  taken  in  at  the  various  stations  along  the  road 
and  were  to  deliver  them  personally  at  the  treasurer’s 
office  in  Boston.  This  was  a  matter  of  no  small  respon¬ 
sibility.  Many  people  will  remember  the  conductor’s 
closets  that  were  built  in  some  of  the  old-fashioned  cars 
at  the  end  to  contain  these  cash  boxes. 

The  rules  concerning  free  passes  were  as  follows : 

“  Eastern  Railroad  Company. 

To  the  Conductors : 

Dear  Sirs : 

•  “  The  following  persons  you  will  pass  free  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Railroad  and  are  not  required  to  report  them,  viz : 

1st.  Directors,  treasurer,  superintendent,  and  clerk  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad  Company, 

2nd.  Directors  and  clerk  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  in 
New  Hampshire. 

3rd.  Directors,  treasurer,  superintendent  and  clerk  of 
the  Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth  Railroad  Company. 

4th.  The  members  of  the  immediate  families  of  the 
above. 

5th.  The  directors,  treasurer,  clerk  and  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 

6th.  The  chief  machinist,  bridge  inspector  and  road 
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master  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  Freight  agent,  clerks  in 
the  treasurer’s  and  superintendent’s  offices,  and  persons 
regularly  attached  to  the  engines  or  trains  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

7th.  Special  agents  of  the  post  office  department,  on 
the  exhibition  of  their  credentials.  .  .  . 

“  Also :  circumstances  may  occur  in  which  you  are 
authorized  to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  regard  to 
passing  persons  free.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  officers 
of  other  roads  occasionally  passing  over  this  road  ;  of 
shipwrecked  seamen  ;  of  persons  entirely  destitute,  etc., 
etc.  But  in  such  cases,  you  will  insert  the  name  of  the 
person  passed  in  one  of  the  tickets  furnished  you  for 
that  purpose,  endorse  your  own  name  on  the  back  of  it 
and  return  it  to  the  office  at  Salem. 

“  D.  A.  Neal,  President.” 

Salem,  Jan.  1,  1850. 

The  severe  old-fashioned  winters  hampered  railroad 
travel  to  a  degree  which  the  present  generation  would 
find  it  hard  to  realize  or  put  up  with.  A  few  quotations 
taken  from  Lewis  and  Newhall’s  History  of  Lynn  will 
show  how  heavy  snow  storms  impeded  the  trains  sixty  or 
more  years  ago.  Of  course  it  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  that  neither  the  early  locomotives  or  snow 
ploughs  compared  in  weight  or  power  with  those  now  in 
use.  “  During  the  first  week  of  January,  1854,  there 
were  four  snow  storms  .  .  .  the  railroad  trains  were 
much  impeded.  On  Thursday  five  locomotives  were 
joined  to  force  the  early  morning  train  from  Lynn  to 
Boston.” 

“  On  Friday  night,  March  17,  1854,  a  violent  gale 
commenced  from  the  northeast.  Upon  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  a  train  was  brought  to  a  full  stop,  while  passing 
over  the  (Lynn)  marshes,  by  the  force  of  the  wind.” 

‘‘  On  Saturday,  January  5,  1856,  a  great  quantit}'^  of 
snow  fell  and  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane  from  the  north¬ 
east.  Railroad  travelling  was  greatly  obstructed.  The 
half-past  six  o’clock  train  from  Boston  was  twenty-two 
hours  in  reaching  Salem.  It  became  fast  bound  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  Swampscott  station  and  had  to  re¬ 
main  through  the  night.” 
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During  the  terrific  storm  of  January  23,  1857,  con¬ 
ductor  George  E.  Goldthwait  left  Boston  in  the  after¬ 
noon  in  charge  of  a  passenger  train  composed  of  three 
cars,  three  locomotives  and  a  snow-plough.  The  train 
became  stalled  between  Prison  Point,  Charlestown,  and 
South  Malden  (now  Everett).  Many  of  the  passengers 
had  their  fingers  and  ears  frozen  and  were  taken  to  the 
nearest  points  of  refuge.  Mr.  Goldthwait  kept  the  train 
in  commission  as  long  as  possible  and  then  returned  to 
Boston.  On  arrival  in  that  city  he  collapsed,  and  it  was 
several  hours  before  he  recovered  consciousness.  He 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  terrible 
experience,  but  nevertheless  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying 
in  Salem  at  the  age  of  92  years  in  1913,  being  the  oldest 
living  conductor  of  the  old  Eastern  Railroad. 

Some  of  the  trains  leaving  Boston  were  made  up,  so 
to  speak,  in  sections,  the  cars  of  which  would  be  dropped 
at  various  junction  points  along  the  road.  For  instance, 
the  noon  Portland  train  for  years  hauled  the  Gloucester 
branch  cars  as  far  as  Beverly.  Behind  the  latter  were 
spare  cars  to  be  left  also  at  Beverly.  When  the  other 
end  of  Beverly  bridge  was  reached,  and  while  the  train 
was  in  motion,  the  Gloucester  cars  were  uncoupled  and 
the  locomotive  and  Portland  cars  would  steam  ahead  and 
come  into  Beverly  station  (a  wooden  building  on  the 
type  of  the  Salem  depot  and  with  three  tracks)  on  the 
outward  track.  The  switch  would  then  be  quickly 
changed  and  the  Gloucester  train  would  roll  in  on  its  own 
momentum  on  the  middle  track,  where  a  locomotive 
would  be  waiting  to  take  it  to  Rockport.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  spare  cars  were  separated  from  those  for  Glou¬ 
cester,  the  switch  again  “  thrown,”  and  they  would  come 
in  on  the  inward  track  to  be  switched  off  on  a  side  track 
ready  to  be  taken  back  to  Boston.  This  practice  would 
now  be  illegal. 

The  employees  in  the  train  service  in  the  old  days  also 
were  able  to  add  considerable  sums  to  their  pay  by  buying 
fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry  at  stations  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Maine,  and  far  up  on  the  Lawrence  branch  and 
disposing  of  the  same  at  good  profits  to  the  Boston  pro- 


FIRST  RAILROAD  STATION  AT  NEWBURYPORT.  BUILT  IN  1840. 
From  Currior’s  "History  of  Newburyport". 
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vision  dealers.  The  latter  would  often  be  waiting  to 
meet  the  trains.  As  the  cost  of  transportation  was  nil, 
the  returns  were  fairly  large.  There  was  nothing  under¬ 
handed  in  this,  as  the  companies  were  not  unwilling  that 
their  baggage  cars  should  so  be  used  if  not  already  laden. 
Often,  also,  conductors  and  brakemen  would  run  errands 
and  transact  business  in  Boston  (of  course  being  paid  for 
the  same)  for  residents  of  places  where  the  express  ser¬ 
vice  was  poor. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  of  the  hackraen  at  the 
Eastern  station  in  Boston.  Sometimes  strangers  would 
wish  to  be  taken  to  the  Lowell  station,  distant  not  over 
fifty  feet.  They  would  seat  themselves  in  the  carriage, 
and  the  hackman  would  drive  round  by  the  water  front, 
perhaps  returning  by  way  of  the  State  House,  and  even¬ 
tually  depositing  the  travellers  at  their  destination,  and 
charging  one  dollar  each  for  the  ride. 

How  many  people  to-day  would  think  of  travelling 
from  Salem  to  Boston  by  way  of  the  South  Reading 
Branch?  Yet  it  was  built  as  a  completing  line  to  the 
Eastern  and  was  a  terrible  thorn  in  its  side  for  some 
time.  Chartered  by  the  Legislature  in  1848,  it  was 
opened  August  31,  1850,  from  South  Danvers  (Peabody) 
to  South  Reading  (where  it  connected  with  the  Boston 
and  Maine),  a  distance  of  a  little  over  eight  miles.  David 
Pingree  was  President,  and  D.  N.  Pickering,  Superin- 
tend^ent.  Its  trains  ran  from  South  Danvers  to  Salem 
on  the  track  of  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad,  and  also 
used  the  latter’s  station,  a  small  building  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  tunnel.  The  equipment  of  the  South  Reading 
Branch  Railroad  was  of  the  finest,  consisting,  according 
to  the  advertisement,  of  “  elegant  new  16-wheel  passenger 
cars  and  new  powerful  locomotives  ”  (the  “  Express  ”, 
“Traveller”,  “Danvers”  and  “Salem”).  The  trains 
ran  at  convenient  times  and  were  in  charge  of  “  polite  and 
obliging  conductors  ”.  They  connected  at  South  Reading 
with  express  trains  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  As  the 
fares  were  slightly  lower  than  on  the  Eastern,  it  did  not 
take  long  for  the  travelling  p)ublic  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  road. 
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During  the  year  1850-61  the  South  Reading  road, 
operated  independently,  carried  44,120  full  fare  passen¬ 
gers  between  Salem  and  Boston,  21,120  “  package  ticket” 
passengers,  and  there  were  also  8132  holders  of  season 
tickets  between  the  two  cities.  As  easily  may  be  imag¬ 
ined,  the  competition  proved  very  severe  for  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  and  during  1851  the  directors  of  the  latter 
company  managed  by  underhand  means  and  paying  an 
exhorbitant  price  ($110.00  a  share)  to  acquire  the  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  South  Reading  road.  It  was  not 
legal  for  the  Eastern  to  own  the  stock  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  and  to  overcome  this,  the  holdings  were  placed 
in  the  names  of  the  various  directoi-s.  At  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  South  Reading  Branch  Railroad  the  inde¬ 
pendent  management  was  turned  out  and  various  direc¬ 
tors  and  officials  of  the  Eastern  were  installed  in  their 
places.  They  proceeded  to  sell  “  the  elegant  new  16- 
wheel  passenger  cars  ”  ;  the  “  polite  and  obliging  ”  con¬ 
ductors  were  dismissed,  the  locomotives  were  used  to  haul 
the  through  trains  on  the  Eastern  and  were  replaced  by 
old,  worn-out  rolling  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
time-table  was  so  arranged  as  to  discourage  travel. 

The  minority  stockholders  of  the  South  Reading  road 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  towns  along  its  line 
were  soon  up  in  arms  ”  and  petitioned  the  legislature 
not  to  legalize  the  purchase  of  their  road  by  the  Eastern, 
but  after  a  bitter  controversy  the  latter  company  accom¬ 
plished  its  aim,  though  only  on  condition  that  it  agree  to 
run  four  passenger  trains  and  one  freight  train  each  way 
daily.  The  agreement  was  kept  as  far  as  the  passenger 
trains  were  concerned,  but  the  directors  refus^  to  run 
the  freight  train,  which  they  said  could  only  be  done  at 
a  dead  loss,  and  no  measures  were  taken  to  com)>el  them 
to  do  so. 

During  the  year  1861  David  A.  Neal  resigne<l  as  Pres¬ 
ident  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Albert  Thorndike  of 
Beverly,  who  was  more  in  favor  of  building  the  exten¬ 
sion  into  Boston  to  reach  the  city  proper.  This  was 
done  by  continuing  the  road  from  North  Chelsea  (Re¬ 
vere)  and  thence  in  a  circuitous  route  through  Chelsea, 
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South  Malden  (Everett),  across  the  Mystic  river,  thence 
by  Somerville  and  bridging  th  rough  Charlestown*  into 
Boston,  with  a  terminus  on  Cau  seway  street,  at  the  foot 
of  Friend  street,  the  total  distan  ce  being  a  little  over  six 
miles.  The  worst  feature  of  this  plan  was  that  it  in¬ 
volved  crossing  the  lines  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
Fitchburg  Railroads  at  grade  in  Charlestown,  which,  be¬ 
sides  being  dangerous,  resulted  in  costly  and  tedious 
lawsuits  with  these  companies.  The  total  cost  of  the 
extension,  including  land  damages,  double  tracked  into 
Boston,  was  -1791,601.00. 

A  strong  minority  of  the  stockholders  fought  the 
project  bitterly  from  the  first.  One  characterized  the  new 
part  of  the  line  as  “  built  on  a  solid  bed  of  expensive 
lawsuits  ”  ;  another  said,  referring  to  the  winding  nature 
of  the  road,  “  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  planned  to 
enable  the  traveller  to  gaze  upon  all  four  sides  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.”  A  third  opinion  was  “  that  the  trea.s- 
ury  of  a  railroail  seems  to  be  considered  like  a  city  carried 
by  assault,  the  proper  arena  and  admitted  apology  for 
plunder.” 

The  trains  first  ran  into  the  Causeway  street  station 
on  April  10,  1854.  The  depot  itself  was  a  temporary 
wooden  one-story  building,  for  it  was  hoped  that  in  time 
a  Union  Station  could  be  built  for  the  use  of  the  Eastern 
and  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroads.  The  new  terminus 
was  so  small  that  the  locomotives  drawing  the  trains  did 
not  enter  it  at  all.  About  half  a  mile  outside,  the  engine 
would  be  detached  and  switched  off  and  the  cars  rolled 
into  the  station  on  their  own  momentum.  This  required 
good  judgment  and  nerve  on  the  part  of  the  train  crews, 
as  the  slightest  miscalculation  in  a[)plying  the  brakes 
might  result  in  the  cars  crashing  through  the  station  into 
Causeway  street.  Strange  to  say,  the  practice  continued 
for  a  great  many  years. 

The  East  Boston  depot  was  given  up  almost  entirely 
to  freight  purposes  (a  few  branch  passenger  trains  were 

*From  a  point  a  little  northerly  of  the  Charlestown  State 
Prison,  where  the  Be  ston  &  Maine  freight  yards  now  are,  was  then 
water  and  mud  flats,  which  were  not  filled  in  until  many  years 
later. 
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run  for  many  years  to  East  Boston  from  Lynn  and  Re¬ 
vere),  and  the  stock  in  the  East  Boston  Ferry  Company 
was  divided  among  the  stockholders  as  a  stock  dividend. 

In  1854  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law 
allowing  railroad  corporations  to  fund  their  floating  debts 
by  means  of  bond  issues,  and  the  stockholders  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  accordingly  authorized  their  directors  to 
issue  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $1,500,000.00, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest;  of  this  $1,200,000.00  were 
sold  at  a  rate  averaging  83  1-3  per  cent. 

In  the  meantime  the  Saugus  branch  was  opened  for 
travel  on  February  1,  1853,  its  eastern  terminus  being 
Lynn  Common,  for  its  track  did  not  join  the  main  line  of 
the  Eastern  at  West  Lynn.  At  its  other  end  it  connected 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (main  line)  at  Mal¬ 
den.  The  only  intermediate  stations  at  the  beginning 
were  East  Saugus,  Saugus,  Cliftondale,  and  East  Malden 
(now  Linden).  The  Eastern  Railroad  soon  began  to 
complain  that  the  Saugus  Branch,  operated  as  above, 
benefited  no  one  but  their  bitter  enemy  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  and  that  they  were  forced  to  keep  up  separate 
rolling  stock  which  could  not  by  any  means  be  of  use  to 
them  on  other  parts  of  their  system.  So  they  petitioned 
the  legislature  for  permission  to  consolidate  the  Saugus 
Branch  Railroad  Company  (of  which  they  already  owned 
the  larger  part  of  the  stock)  with  their  own  corporation, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  discontinue  the  connection  of  the 
branch  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  at  Malden,  and  in¬ 
stead  extend  it  to  join  their  main  line  at  South  Malden 
(Everett)  Junction,  and  also  extend  it  at  its  further  end 
to  connect  with  their  main  line  at  West  Lynn.  This 
would  give  them  a  “  loop  line  ”  between  Boston  and 
Lynn  and  enable  some  of  the  main  line  trains  to  be  run 
that  way.  The  legislature  gave  the  required  permission, 
and  the  new  connections  were  made  in  1855. 

The  Saugus  Branch  was  one  of  the  few  fortunate  in¬ 
vestments  of  the  Eastern,  for  it  opened  large  tracts  of 
land  that  were  soon  built  up  with  suburban  residences. 
Until  the  coming  of  the  electric  trolley  cars  connecting 
with  the  Elevated  railroad,  it  was  probably  one  of  the 


LOCOMOTIVE  "MARBLEHEAD,  NO.  5"  (SECOND  OF  THE  NAME)  AND  THE 
MARBLEHEAD  TRAIN  (PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT)  STANDING  IN  THE 
SALEM  STATION. 


LOCOMOTIVE  "CITY  OF  LYNN"  NO.  28,  BUILT  IN  1854,  STANDING  IN 
FRONT  OF  THE  DANVERS  STATION. 

This  locomotive  won  the  celobrtted  race  for  tho  U.  S  mails  between  Boston  and  Portland 
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best  paying  stretches  of  railroad  in  New  England,  but 
since  then  the  travel  has  largely  fallen  off.  The  through 
travel  to  northeastern  Maine  also  had  rapidly  increased, 
so  that  the  Eastern,  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Portland, 
Saco  and  Portsmouth  roads  had  built  at  New  York,  in 
1863,  a  fine  new  side-wheel  steamboat,  of  900  tons,  the 
“  Daniel  Webster”,  to  run  between  Portland,  Rockland, 
Penobscot  River  landings  and  Bangor,  in  connection  with 
the  railroad.  She  also  proved  a  lucky  “  outside  invest¬ 
ment,”  and,  being  considered  one  of  the  finest  boats  of  her 
day  on  the  coast, was  always  well  patronized  and  paid  large 
dividends.  The  steamboat  train  to  connect  with  her  was 
run  alternately  by  the  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine 
roads.  She  finally  was  sold  to  the  government  duiing  the 
Civil  War  aiid  was  used  as  a  hospital  ship.  The  steam¬ 
boat  “Governor,”  which  had  been  put  on  in  1848, at  this 
time  ran  between  Portland,  Eastport  and  St.  John,  N.  B. 
in  connection  with  the  railroad.  During  the  summer  of 
1855  the  Eastern  railroad  chartered  the  propeller  steam¬ 
boat  “  Lawrence  ”  and  ran  her  between  Boston,  Marble¬ 
head,  Salem  and  Beverly  to  carry  freight  and  also  pas¬ 
sengers. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1862  had  given  per¬ 
mission  to  the  Newburyport  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Danvers  Railroad  Company  to  consolidate,  as  the  New¬ 
buryport  Railroad,  their  object  being  to  build  a  line  from 
Newburyport  through  Georgetown,  Topsfield,  and  West 
Danvers  (now  West  Peabody)  to  connect  with  the  Boston 
and  Maine  road  at  South  Reading,  making  thus  a  com¬ 
peting  railroad  between  Newburyport  (and  by  connec¬ 
tions),  Salem  and  Boston.  As  the  Newburyport  Railroad 
was  very  weak  financially,  the  management  of  the  Eastern 
did  not  at  first  give  much  attention  to  the  project,  as  it 
seemed  doubtful  of  success.  It  was  finished,  however, 
in  1854,  and  opened  for  travel  October  23rd  of  the  same 
year.  Shortly  before  this  (1853)  the  Newburyport  Rail¬ 
road  Company  was  leased,  in  spite  of  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion  by  the  Eastern,  to  the  Boston  and  Maine,  thus  pre¬ 
cipitating  a  most  serious  question  for  the  Eastern  Railroad, 
which  protested  in  its  annual  report  that  the  Boston  and 
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Maine  invaded  their  territory  “  without  any  regard  to 
their  rights  in  the  question.” 

In  October,  1854,  the  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  Salem  newspapers :  “  On  and  after  Monday, 

October  23,  1854 — New  Route  between  Salem  and  Boston 
via  the  Salem  and  Lowell,  Danvers  and  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroads — via  South  Danvers,  West  Danvers  and  Lynn- 
field  Center  .  .  .  without  change  .  .  .  Fares  as  low  as 
by  any  other  line  .  .  .  Season  tickets  may  be  had  either 
at  offices  or  from  the  conductors  .  .  . 

“  F.  H.  Nourse,  Superintendent  of  the  Salem  and 
Lowell  Railroad  Company.” 

From  Salem  the  competition  did  not  amount  to  very 
much,  as  it  took  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  Boston  via 
the  new  I’oute  than  by  the  Eastern.  The  travel  to  and 
from  Danvers  and  Lynnfield  was,  however,  seriously  cut 
into,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  situation  the  Eastern  sold 
tickets  from  South  Danvers  (Peabody)  and  Lynnfield  to 
Boston  at  rates  below  what  it  cost  to  ride  between  Salem 
and  Boston.  Salem  people  were  not  slow  in  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this,  and  soon  the  spectacle  was  presented  of 
passengers  using  Boston  and  Peabody  tickets  to  Salem 
and  then  re-selling  to  various  expressmen  who  disposed 
of  them  at  reduced  rates  for  the  ride  called  for  between 
Salem  and  Peabody.  This  absurd  state  of  things  was 
ended  by  an  agreement  between  the  Eastern  and  Boston 
and  Maine  to  divide  the  traffic  between  Newburyport, 
Salem  and  Boston.  In  the  60’s,  however,  the  “  war  ” 
broke  out  again,  and  during  1864-65  the  Eastern  Railroad 
carried  passengers  from  Newburyport  to  Boston  for  fifty 
cents,  which  was  nearly  half  the  regular  rate. 

For  a  few  years  in  the  early  50’s  the  Eastern  Railroad 
managed  to  get  along  fairly  well  and  pay  dividends  at 
the  rate  of  six  and  seven  per  cent,  but  ultimately  the 
crushing  weight  of  its  floating  debt,  increased  largely 
by  the  purchase  of  controlling  interests  in  the  various 
railroad  and  steamboat  companies  before  mentioned,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  great  cost  of  building  the  new  extension 
to  enter  Boston  proper,  began  to  tell,  and  early  in  1855 
alarming  rumors  were  in  circulation  concerning  the  com¬ 
pany’s  precarious  financial  situation. 
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In  addition  to  the  outside  investments  referred  to,  the 
Eastern  had  at  this  time  guaranteed  the  bonds  of  the 
Great  Falls  and  Conway  Railroad  of  New  Hampshire 
(opened  in  part  in  1849)  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.00, 
and  also  gone  through  a  like  process  with  regard  to 
$131,000.00  of  Grand  Junction  Railroad  bonds  and  a 
$60,000.00  bond  issue  of  the  Great  Falls  and  South 
Berwick  (Maine)  Branch  Railroad  (opened  February  6, 
1855).  The  Eastern  also  had  paid  $49,000.00  for  495 
shares  of  stock  in  the  South  Berwick  road.  This  branch 
was  supposed  to  be  of  value  as  a  feeder  to  the  main  road, 
but  as  it  soon  afterward  became  bankrupt,  as  did  the 
Grand  Junction  Railroad,  these  investments  were  practi¬ 
cally  worthless.  The  Grand  Junction  road  was  built  to 
connect  the  railroads  entering  Boston  on  the  south  and 
west  with  those  from  the  north  and  east  and  the  wharves 
at  East  Boston. 

Just  before  the  annual  meeting  in  July,  1855,  bad 
matters  were  made  worse,  and  the  stockholders  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  were  appalled  at  learning  of  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  treasurer,  William  S.  Tuckerman,  that  he  had 
been  speculating  with  the  company’s  funds  and  had  lost 
heavily,  the  defalcation  amounting  to  slightly  over  $281,- 
000.00.  Tuckerman’s  books  had  been  in  the  past  regu¬ 
larly  examined  each  year  by  a  committee  of  the  directors. 
The  investigating  committee  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail  of  them,  and  Mr.  Tuckerman,  in  his  efforts  to  cover 
up  his  irregularities,  had  so  far  overreached  himself  that 
he  could  not  clearly  explain  his  own  accounts.  The  only 
real  statements  of  the  company’s  finances  had  been  kept 
by  Mr.  Tuckerman  on  scraps  of  paper  and  check  book 
stubs  for  his  own  use.  In  their  long  report  the  commitee 
(George  M.  Browne,  William  Richardson,  Levi  B.  Mer- 
riam,  William  N.  Brewster,  Henry  H.  Ladd,  Asahel 
Huntington  and  Joseph  F.  Saundereon)  found  the  com¬ 
pany’s  position  and  future  prospects  inherently  strong, 
but  that  the  strictest  economy  must  be  practiced  to  restore 
its  financial  stability.  All  hope  of  dividends  for  some 
time  must  be  given  up,  and  the  President  should  be  the 
responsible  and  directing  head  of  the  company.  Hereto- 
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fore  the  Treasurer  had  practically  managed  the  road. 
The  committee  also  recommended  that  hereafter  no 
part  of  any  tributary  or  connecting  railroad  shall  be  built, 
or  any  bonds  or  debts  of  any  other  company  be  endorsed 
or  guaranteed.  .  .  .  That  the  price  of  season  tickets  be 
raised,  and  at  the  same  time  the  abuse  of  free  passes  cut 
down.” 

There  were  then  352  employees  of  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
road  in  all  departments,  and  it  was  thought  that  some 
sixty  or  seventy  could  be  discharged,  thus  saving  $25,- 
000.00  or  $30,000.00  per  annum.  Thirteen  passenger 
trains  were  run  each  way  daily  in  1855.  This  gave 
Portland  three  trains,  Portsmouth  four,  Newburyport  five, 
and  Salem  thirteen.  It  was  thought  the  number  could  be 
reduced  to  ten  trains  daily  each  way  without  unduly  in¬ 
conveniencing  the  public. 

The  alarm  of  the  stockholders  was  not  lessened  by  the 
following  occurrence,  which  happened  in  1855,  soon 
after  Mr.  Tuckerman's  irregularities  became  known.  A 
bag  containing  $5,500.00  in  gold,  belonging  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  on  its  way  from  the  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard  to  Boston,  in  charge  of  the  messenger  for 
Jackson’s  express,  was  stolen  from  the  baggage  car  while 
the  train  was  stopping  in  Salem.  The  messenger  had  left 
the  car  for  a  few  minutes,  but  as  he  locked  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him  it  was  inconceivable  who  could  have  broken  in, 
especially  as  the  thief  was  in  plain  sight  of  the  many 
people  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  station.  Conduc¬ 
tor  Harris  of  the  Marblehead  train  had,  however,  seen 
John  Smith  Robinson,  a  man  employed  in  the  freight  de¬ 
partment  of  the  road,  unlock  the  baggage  car  door,  enter 
and  leave  quickly.  Mr.  Harris  thought  nothing  of  it  at 
the  time,  as  Robinson  was  an  employe  of  the  road,  but 
later  in  the  day,  when  the  news  of  the  robbery  became 
known,  he  telegraphed  (the  first  mention  of  any  use  of 
the  telegraph  on  the  Eastern  road)  what  he  had  seen  to 
Boston,  with  the  result  that  Robinson  was  arrested  and 
the  gold  found  hidden  under  a  floor  in  the  Boston  station. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Jonathan  Plumer^  born  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  Dec.  29, 
1807.  He  lived  in  Georgetown,  Mass. ;  and  married 
Harriet  B.  Wilkins  of  Danvers.  He  died  in  Georgetown 
Aug.  1,  1875. 

Children  : — 


1686 — I.  Charles  H.®;  lives  in  Georgetown,  unmarried. 

1667 —  II.  Harriet  F.*;  married  Clarence  A.  Poor  of  Georgetown. 

1668—  III.  - *;  died. 

1669 —  IV.  - *;  died. 

1670—  V.  - *;  died. 

1671—  VI.  - »:  died. 

1672—  VII.  - *;  died. 

1673 —  VIII.  - *;  died. 
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Samuel  Plumer^,  bom  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  Aug.  31, 
1811.  He  was  a  tailor ;  and  lived  in  Georgetown.  He 
married  Harriet  Newell,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Keniston  ; 
and  died  in  Georgetown  in  189-. 

Children  : — 

1674— 1.  Horace  Bradstreet®;  merchant;  lived  in  Boston,  un¬ 

married. 

1675 —  II.  John®;  died  yonng. 

1676 —  III.  Harriet®;  died  young. 

1677—  IV.  Mary®;  died  young. 

1678 —  V.  Mart*;  unmarried. 

1679 —  VI.  Anna  E.';  unmarried;  music  teaober  in  Boston. 

1680 —  VII.  Sadie  F.';  married  Hon.  William  Arthur  Butler  of 

Georgetown. 
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Richard  Plumer®,  born  Nov.  25,  1805.  He  married 
Lucian(?)  Hadley  May  20,  1833.  She  was  born  Feb.  1, 
1804  ;  and  died  Sept.  6,  1884,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
died  May  24,  1885,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Their  children  were  born  in  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

1681 —  I.  Joseph®,  born  Dec.  28,  1834.  See  family  numbered 

“  1681.” 

1682 —  II.  Eleanor®,  bom  May  6,  1886;  died  Aug.  11,  1840. 
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James  Plumer®,  born  in  Laconia,  N.  H.,  Dec.  15, 1815. 
He  was  appointed  ensign  of  Fourth  company,  in  the 
Tenth  regiment,  April  12,  1843.  He  married  Nancy  Dan¬ 
iels  at  Madbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  20,  1840  ;  and  was  drowned 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  July  14,  1870,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
Children : — 

1683 —  I.  Harriet  Minerva®,  born  Jan.  11,  1841;  married  Onis 

Perry  Young,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Jan.  11,  1858; 
and  lives  at  Snncook,  N.  H. 

1684 —  II.  James  Maroellus®,  born  Dec.  8,  1843,  at  Upper  Gil¬ 

manton,  now  Belmont,  N.  H. ;  and  died  at  Manches¬ 
ter  July  2,  1845. 

1685 —  III.  Byron  Selwin®,  born  April  8,  1845,  at  Manchester.  See 

family  numbered  ”  1685.” 

1686 —  IV.  James  Marcellos®,  born  March  25,  1848,  at  Manches¬ 

ter;  died  Aug.  10,  1848,  at  Stoneham,  Mass. 

1687 —  V.  Frank  Innie®,  born  Oct.  8,  1850,  at  Lowell,  Mass.;  died 

there  Aug.  28,  1851. 

1688 —  VI.  Fred.  J.®,  born  Aug.  28,  1853,  at  Franklin,  N.  H.;  and 

died,  unmarried,  at  Malden,  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  1882, 
aged  twenty-nine. 

1067 

Joseph  A.  Plumer®,  born  Oct.  27,  1800.  He  married 
Sarah  B.  Lamprey  in  1823  ;  and  died  May  6,  1846. 
Children : — 

1689 —  i.  Eliza  Ann®,  born  May  26,  1820;  married  William  A. 

Ayers  May  22,  1864,  in  Vassalboro,  Me. 

1690 —  II.  Sarah  Jane®,  born  July  15,  1827;  died  Jan.  2,  1853, 

aged  twenty-five. 
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1691 —  III.  Charles  E.®,  born  (let.  29,  1831.  See  family  numbered 

“  1691.” 

1692 —  IV.  Mart  E.*,  born  Dec.  31,  1833;  married  Henry  E.  Marsh 

Nov.  30,  1864,  in  Canterbury,  N.  H.;  and  died  April 
24,  1864,  aged  thirty.  • 

1693 —  V.  Martha  O.*,  born  July  12,  1840;  married  Benjamin  G. 

Bryce  at  Gilmanton  Oct.  17,  1861;  and  died  at  La 
Grange,  Mo.,  April  24,  1864,  aged  twenty-three. 

1604 — VI.  Laura  A.®,  born  Oct.  17, 1842;  married  J.  Horace  Doree 
of  Gilmanton  March  2,  1862. 

1068 

Samuel  Plumer*,  born  in  1804.  He  married  Nancy 
Lamprey. 

Children : — 

1695 —  I.  Samuel  J.®,  born  June  2,  1829;  died  Dec.  30,  1839,  aged 

ten. 

1696 —  II.  Benjamin  D.®,  born  Dec.  24,  1833  ;  unmarried  in  1889. 

1697 —  III.  George  W.®,  born  Sept.  5,  1843.  See  family  numbered 

”  1697.” 

1069 

John  C.  Plumer®,  born  in  Gilford,  N.  H.,  Jan.  9J 1804. 
He  married,  first,  Martha  Frye  of  Salem,  Mass.  ;  and, 
second,  Mrs.  Eunice  (Franklin)  Davis  March  17,  1842. 
Child 

1698 —  I.  Sarah  J.*,  born  Sept.  23,  1843,  in  Winchester,  N.  H. ; 

married  Eved  E.  Howard  in  1865;  and  lives  in  Win¬ 
chester. 

1070 

Jones  Plumer®,  born  in  Gilford,  N.  H.,  March  1, 1807. 
He  married,  first,  Clarissa  Hinckley  Nov.  30,  1830,  at 
Gilford.  She  was  born  April  27,  1813  ;  and  became  in¬ 
sane.  He  was  divorced  from  her ;  and  married,  second, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Calkins,  at  Swansey,  N.  H.,  Dec.  8,  1842.  He 
died  at  Gilford  Feb.  10,  1883,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
Children : — 

1699 —  I.  Maria®,  born  Oct.  23, 1831;  married,  first,  John  Wood¬ 

man,  at  Alton,  Feb.  15, 1852 ;  he  died  of  sunstroke 
in  1865;  she  married,  second,  Levi  B.  Glidden  of 
Durham  March  29,  1869. 

700 — II.  Napoleon®,  born  Nov.  22,  1833  ;  supposed  to  be  dead. 
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1701—  III.  Hknky  W.*,  born  Oct.  10,  1835;  married,  first,  Eliza  A. 

Carlton  July  4,  1857;  she  died  Nov.  10,  1873(?);  he 
married,  second,  Eliza  Bryant  Nov.  10, 1873(?);  and 
she  died  July  9,  1882.  Mr.  Flumer  had  daughters, 
Ermina  C.  and  Carrie  E. 

1702 —  IV.  Jebbt  L.*,  born  March  16,  1838;  was  a  private  in  com* 

pany  I,  in  Third  regiment,  New  Hampshire  volun¬ 
teers,  in  the  Civil  war,  and  died,  unmarried,  in  the 
Soldiers'  hospital  in  New  Y  ork  March  — ,  1864, 
aged  twenty-six. 

1703 —  V.  Edwabd  J.”,  born  June  25, 1844;  died  in  the  war  in  1863. 

1704 —  VI.  Julius  D.®,  born  Jan.  28,  1847  ;  died  Aug.  31,  1849. 

1706 — VII.  Amanda  M.®,  born  Nov.  27,  1848;  died  Aug.  13,  1849. 

1706 —  vtii.  Ella  A.  M.*,  born  Sept.  28,  1850. 

1707 —  IX.  Sabah  E.*,  born  Jan.  29,  1853. 

1708 —  X.  OsoAB  J.*,  born  July  7,  1856. 

1071 

William  Plumer*,  born  Sept.  4,  1808.  He  married 
Mary  N.  Stanwood  of  Salem  April  8,  1833 ;  and  she 
died  at  Salem  Jan.  26, 1881. 

Children : — 

1709 —  I.  William  Henbt®,  born  July  26,  1833;  married  Lydia 

Thompson;  and  died  Nov.  2,  1868. 

1710 —  II.  Cathabine  Augusta®,  born  July  16,  1836;  married 

John  H.  Bickford. 

1711 —  III.  Sabah  Elizabeth®,  born  April  8,  18.38;  married  Aza 

Hayford;  and  lived  in  Haverhill. 

1712 —  IV.  Ellen  Louisa®,  born  Oct.  3,  1840;  married  Henry  F. 

Andrew  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  lived  in  Salem,  Mass. 

1713 —  V.  Josephine®,  born  March  19,  1843;  married  Stephen  W. 

Mansfield  April  29,  18 — ,  at  North  Beverly. 

1075 

Henry  Plumer®  born  in  Gilford,  N.  H.,  Sept.  24, 1824. 
He  lived  at  Mattapan,  Mass. ;  and  married  Mary  J.  Fel¬ 
lows  of  Sanborn  town,  N.  H.,  at  Manchester,  Nov.  11, 
1847. 

Children : — 

1714 —  I.  Yobinda  a.®,  born  May  30,  1849,  in  Manchester;  mar¬ 

ried  Acman  Cox  of  Meredith. 

1715 —  II.  Augusta  C.®,  born  June  30,  1851;  married  William  L. 

Bennett  of  Bristol,  N.  H. 
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1716 —  III.  Amelia**,  born  Aug.  18,  1852,  at  Belmont,  N.  H.;  mar¬ 

ried  Joseph  W.  Favor. 

1717 —  IV.  Albert  Eugene®,  born  June  23,  1854,  in  Belmont.  See 

family  numbered  “  1717.” 

1718 —  V.  Sabah  Elma®,  born  Jan.  27,  1858,  in  Canaan,  N.  H. ; 

married  Fred  C.  Price  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  Nov.  25, 1879. 

1719 —  VI.  Mary  J.®,  born  April  29,  1861;  married  William  G.  Cox 

of  Meredith  Dec.  29,  1877. 

1078 

Hiram  Plumee*,  born  Oct.  12,  1809.  He  married 
Rebecca  (Nichols),  widow  of  Robert  Crane  (Crain?),  at 
Meredith,  in  1838. 

Children : — 

1720 —  I.  Evelyn  J.®,  born  June  3,  1839,  at  Meredith;  married 

Joseph  B.  Mitchell  of  Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  in  1860. 

1721 —  II.  Edgar  A.®  (twin),  born  Feb.  17,  1841;  died  Nov.  18, 

1859,  aged  eighteen. 

1722 —  III.  Edwin  L.®  (twin),  born  Feb.  17,  1841.  See  family  num¬ 

bered  “  1722.” 

1080 

Henry  Plumer*,  born  May  20,  1814.  He  married, 
first,  Elizabeth  A.  Tucker  of  Campton  June — ,  1839  ; 
and  she  died  Jan.  8,  1842.  He  married,  second,  Nahala 
Gilman  of  Bristol  May  23,  1843  ;  and  she  died  Dec.  23, 
1864.  He  married,  third.  Flora  A.  Young  of  Plymouth, 
N.  H.,  March  19,  1868. 

Children  : — 

1723 —  I.  Mary  A.®,  born  July  29,  1840;  married,  tirst,  David  M. 

Heath  Dec.  6,  1860;  and,  second,  Christopher  H. 
Marsh  of  Campton. 

1724 —  II.  Elizabeth  J.®,  born  Jan.  5,  1842;  married  George  W. 

Gilman. 

1725 —  III.  Juliette®,  born  Feb.  11,  1845;  married  F.  B.  Chase  of 

New  York  Oct.  — ,  1869. 

1726 —  IV.  Frank  H.®,  born  March  19,  1848;  married  and  had  chil¬ 

dren. 

1727 —  V.  William  N.®,  born  Feb.  26,  1869. 

1728 —  VI.  George  W.  S.*,  born  May  13,  1871. 

1082 

Richard  J.  Plumer®,  bom  July  25,  1819.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Nancy  H.,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  Swain, 
Feb.  6,  1843. 
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Children  : — 

1729— 1.  Sabah  A.^  born  May  2,  1844 ;  married  Albert  N.  Kim¬ 

ball  of  Holderness,  N.  H.,  Jan.  25,  1870. 

1730 —  II.  John  Haynes®,  born  Sept.  7,  1846;  married  Nellie  Rus¬ 

sell  Jan.  9,  1872,  in  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

1084 

George  W.  S.  Plumer®,  born  Aus:.  3, 1825.  He  married 
Sarah  H.  Mitchell  of  Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  May  11,  1853  ; 
and  died  in  the  army  Feb.  1,  1863,  at  Carrollton,  La. 

Child 

1731— 1.  Josephine  G.®,  born  Jan.  23,  1854. 

.  1085 

JosiAH  R.  Plumer®,  born  May  18,  1812.  He  lived  in 
Groton,  N.  H.;  and  married  Rachel  C.,  daughter  of  Asa 
and  Susan  Smith,  Jan.  12,  1842.  She  was  born  in  Rum- 
ney,  N.  H.,  Jan.  7,  1814. 

Children : — 

1732 —  I.  JosiAH  D.*,  born  Oct.  11,  1842,  in  Groton;  married;  and 

died  May  16,  1881. 

1733 —  II.  Elhiba  R.®,  born  Sept.  24,  1844;  married  Oscar  R.  Ken¬ 

dall,  in  Bristol,  N.  H.,  Dec.  12,  1869;  and  lived  in 
Groton. 

1734 —  III.  E.  Dexteb®,  born  Aug.  1,  1847;  married  Rhoda  C.  Cum¬ 

mings  of  Putney  July  16,  1875. 

1735 —  IV.  Moniba  B.®,  b.  Aug.  25,  1849. 

1736 —  V.  Pbescott  M.®,  born  April  26,  1854.  See  family  num¬ 

bered  “  1736.” 

1088 

William  R.  Plumer®,  born  April  29,  1818.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Lucy  E.  Smith,  in  Orange,  April  23,  1846. 

Children ; — 

1737 —  I.  Edwin  W.®,  born  March  1(7?),  1849,  in  Groton.  See 

family  numbered  ‘‘  1737.” 

1738 —  II.  Geobge  O.®,  born  Sept.  12,  1852,  in  Orange;  died  at 

Groton  July  28,  1863,  aged  ten. 

1739 —  III.  Reuben  S.®  See  family  numbered  ”  1739.” 

1740—  IV.  Ellmobe  H.*,  born  Dec.  6,  1856,  at  Groton.  See  family 

numbered  ”  1740.” 

1089 

George  Plfmer®,  born  Jan.  24,  1821.  He  married 
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Frances,  daughter  of  Abner  Blodgett  of  Dorchester,  N.  H., 
Feb.  23,  1859. 

Children : — 

1741 —  I.  Pkrsis  M.®,  born  Oct.  9,  1860. 

1742 —  II.  Georgs  Franklin®,  born  Aug.  29,  1862. 

1743—  III.  Lucinda  Blodgett®,  born  Feb.  4,  1868. 

1090 

Harrison  Plumer*,  born  March  26,  1823.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Sarah  M.  Batchelder  in  1848  ;  and  died  in  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  Feb.  10,  1882. 

Children  : — 

1744 —  I.  Estei.la  M.®,  born  April  4, 1852;  married  John  Peacock. 

1745— 11.  Elvira  C.*,  born  Dec.  3,  1859;  married  Alonzo  Hill. 

1746 —  III.  Etta  H.®,  born  April  8, 1863;  married  Fred  Wilson. 

1747—  IV.  Sarah  Ayers®,  born  Aug.  29,  1865;  married  Edson 

Field. 

1094 

Horace  Plumer®,  born  in  Groton,  N.  H.,  April  3, 
1833.  He  married  Welthea  Caroline  Wheeler  Sept.  28, 
1858. 

Children : — 

1748 —  I.  - ®  (son)  (twin),  born  June  23,  1859;  lived  three  days. 

1749 —  II.  - ®  (daughter)  (twin),  born  June  23,  1859;  lived  three 

days. 

1750 —  III.  John  Whitmore®,  born  June  8,  1860,  in  Groton ;  mar¬ 

ried  Emma  A.  Fellows  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in 
1881;  and  was  killed  on  his  engine,  in  Boston,  Mass., 
Fast  day,  April  6,  1883,  aged  twenty-two.  They  had 
one  child,  stillborn. 

1751 —  IV.  Clara  Etta®,  born  Sept.  2,  1862,  at  Groton;  married 

Charles  H.  Fellows  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

1752 —  V.  Hattie  Jane®,  born  Oct.  18,  1865,  at  Groton. 

1753 —  VI.  Nettie  Hannah®,  born  May  9,  1870,  in  Groton. 

1754 —  VII.  Mary  Lizzie®,  born  Aug.  23,  1873,  at  Concord. 

1755 —  VIII.  Alice  Betsey®,  born  July  20,  1877,  in  Concord. 

1756 —  IX.  Anna  Welthea®,  born  April  4,  1879. 

1098 

William  Gardner  Plumer®,  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
Feb.  20,  1822.  He  married  Bridget  Josephine  Kennedy 
Feb.  4, 1844. 
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ChildreD  : — 

1757— 1.  William  Hknbt*,  born  Not.  9, 1844;  married  Mrs.  Fan¬ 

nie  (Platts)  Booth;  and  had  a  son  John. 

1758 —  II.  Tuomas  Augustus*,  born  Sept.  7,  1846;  died  May  22, 

1851. 

1759—  III.  John  Edmund*,  born  Feb.  14,  1849;  died  May  13,  1851. 

1760 —  IV.  Edmund  Augustus*,  born  Nov.  1, 1851;  married  Katie 

O’Donneli  Oct.  — ,  1882;  and  bad  a  son  Edmnnd  born 
in  1883. 

1761 —  V.  Mart  Josephine*,  born  Aug.  6,  1853;  married  Abra¬ 

ham  A.  T.  Rogers. 

1762—  VI.  Francis  Joseph*,  born  Feb.  4,  1856;  married  Mary 

Hickey. 

1107 

William  Laurens  Plumer*,  born  May  11,  1824.  He 
married  his  cousin  Mary  Cram  Plumer  (1124)  Nov.  6, 
1850 ;  and  she  died  Aug.  6,  1873.  He  died  Dec.  17, 
1874,  at  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Children : — 

1763— 1.  Thomas  George*,  born  Oct.  13,  1863;  lived  at  Jackson 

Brook,  Me.,  unmarried. 

1764 —  II.  Arthur  Kent*,  born  April  14,  1857;  lives  in  St.  John; 

married  Amy  Underhill;  and  had  a  daughter  born  in 
1881. 

1765 —  III.  Laurens  Cram*,  born  Ang.  6,  1873;  lives  in  St.  John. 

1116 

John  Adams  Plumer*,  born  May  4, 1841.  He  lives  in 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  and  married  Fleeta  Sercomb  Jan.  — ,  1869. 
Child 

1766— 1.  Fleeta  Daisy*,  born  June  7,  1870. 

1129 

John  Thomas  Plumer*,  born  May  19,  1844.  He  lives 
in  New  York  City  ;  and  married  Serina  Mason  Brough¬ 
ton  of  New  York  Citv  July  11,  1878. 

Child:— 

1767 —  I.  Carrie  Hemingway*,  born  Jan.  17,  1881;  died  Feb.  19, 

1882. 

1136 

William  Plumer*,  born  in  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  Jan. 
8,  1808.  He  married  Elizabeth  C.  Safford. 
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Children : — 

1768 —  I.  Ellen  Cummings®,  born  Oct.  29,  1831;  married  Alexan¬ 

der,  son  of  John  C.  and  Mary  Sinclair,  Dec.  24,  1855. 

1769 —  II.  Mary  B.*;  married  Somerby  N.,  son  of  Somerby  C. 

Noyes  of  West  Newbury,  Nov.  26,  1857. 

1770—  III.  Elizabeth  Dean®;  married  Frederic,  son  of  Lutber 

and  Jeanette  L.  Allen,  JunQ  13,  1867. 

1771 —  IV.  Gobeon®. 

1159 

Nathan  Plumer*,  born  May  19,  1837.  He  lives  in 
Denver,  Col. ;  and  married  Emma  Cordelia  Wheeler  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1860. 

Children : — 

1772 —  I.  Grace* ;  died. 

1773 —  II.  Edward  Nathan®,  born  about  1878. 

1774 —  III.  - ®  (daughter);  died. 

1168 

George  Haley  Plumer*,  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
April  28,  1847.  He  lived  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
was  a  dry-goods  dealer.  He  married  Elenour  Guy,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  poet  William  W.  and  Ruth  (Woodcock)  Cald¬ 
well,  Dec.  12,  1872. 

Children : — 

1776 — I.  Fred  Caldwell®,  born  March  5,  1876. 

1776 —  II.  Mart  Louise®,  born  Dec.  5,  1878. 

1777—  III.  Ralph  Warner®,  born  Jnly  15,  1883. 

1169 

Wendell  Phillips  Pldmer®,  born  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  April  14, 1852.  He  married  Mary  Abbie,  daughter 
of  Harrison  G.  and  Martha  G.  (Cole)  Smart,  Oct.  29, 1879. 
Children  : — 

1778 —  I.  Alice  Greenwood®,  born  July  4,  1880. 

1779 —  II.  Richard®,  born  June  11,  1884. 

1780—  III.  Margaret®,  born  Sept.  2,  1888. 

1170 

Frank  Horne  Pldmer®,  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
April  27^  1857.  He  married  Augusta  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Heinrich  and  Wilhelmina  Rhode.  She  was  born  near 
Hamburg,  Germany. 
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Children : — 

1781 —  I.  Edward®,  born  Jan.  21,  1887. 

1782— 11.  Leslbt®,  born  March  — ,  1888;  died  Sept.  22,  1888. 

1173 

James  Pettingell  Plumer®,  born  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Oct.  4,  1852.  He  married,  first,  Sarah  Adelaide, 
daughter  of  James  H.  and  Sarah  P.  Way  (Vay  ?),  Dec. 
31,1872;  and  she  died.  He  married,  second,  Mary  E. 
Porter,  April  2,  1878. 

Children : — 

1783 —  I.  Charles*. 

1784 —  II.  Alice®. 

1785—  III.  Mart®. 

1786 —  IV.  James  William®,  born  Feb.  11,  1879. 

1787—  V.  Richard  Avery®,  born  Aug.  21,  1881. 

1788—  VI.  Henry  Dearborn®,  born  Oct.  31,  1883. 

1789—  VII.  George  Leeds®,  born  Jan.  11,  1886. 

1790 —  VIII.  - ®  (daughter) ;  died  at  the  age  of  six  months. 

1187 

Ariel  G.  Plumer*,  born  May  24,  1824.  He  resided 
at  West  Creek,  Ind. ;  and  married  Kate,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Sally  Baughman,  June  6,  1855. 

Children  : — 

1791 —  I.  Frank  Baughman®,  born  Jan.  16,  1868.  See  family 

numbered  “  1791.” 

1792 —  II.  Albert  R.®,  born  March  14,  1863;  died  Sept.  22,  1871, 

aged  eight. 

1793 —  III.  Edwin®,  bom  Aug.  19,  1864;  married  Sophia  Paulina, 

daughter  of  Simon  and  Lena  W.  Sunderman,  March 
23,  1887.  She  was  born  Nov.  5,  1869. 

1192 

Frank  J.  Plumer®,  born  Feb.  16,  1844.  He  married 
Abbie  D.,  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Abigail  (Davis) 
Knowles,  Sept.  17,  1868. 

Children : — 

1794 —  I.  Hannah  Louise®,  born  Feb.  27,  1872. 

1795— 11.  Mary  Abbie®,  born  Dec.  20,  1873. 

1796—  III.  Charlotte  M.®,  born  April  4,  1875. 

1797—  IV.  George  Bitfield®  (twin),  born  Aug.  23,  1876. 

1798—  V.  Inez  Eva®  (twin),  born  Aug.  23,  1876. 

1799 —  VI.  Sabah  Angenettk®,  bora  Nov.  4,  1877. 
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1201 

Cyrus  Plumer®,  born  Dec.  6,  1817.  He  married, 
first,  Marian  Groghan  Nov.  2,  1840  ;  second,  -  Mar¬ 

tin  ;  and,  third,  Nancy  Blaisdell. 

Children  : — 

1800 —  I.  Benjamin*,  born  April  26,  1842,  in  Rollinsford ;  married 

Ellen  M.  Frye  Dec.  25,  1867. 

1801 —  II.  ,  Amanda®,  born  April  7,  1845;  married  Nathaniel  Cates 

of  Portsmouth. 

1802 —  III.  Mart  Ella®,  born  Aug.  24,  1845(?);  died  unmarried. 

1803 —  IV.  John®,  born  Feb.  10,  1850,  at  Portsmouth;  died  unmar¬ 

ried. 

1804—  V.  Albert  C.®,  born  Oct.  22,  1852 ;  married  Ellen  Monlton. 

1805 —  VI.  Charlotte  E.®,  born  March  9,  1854;  lived  in  Boston, 

unmarried. 

1806 —  VII.  Lucy  D.®,  born  Sept.  29,  1858;  married  Horace  Huzzey 

of  Boston. 

1807 —  VIII.  Harriet  N.®,  born  Nov.  27,  1862;  died  young. 

1808—  IX.  William®. 


1213 

John  Lincoln  Plumer®,  born  in  Bowdoin,  Me.,  Nov. 
9, 1811.  He  lived  at  home  on  his  father’s  farm  until  he 
became  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Bangor  and  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business.  In  1838,  he  entered  the  wool  trade, 
and  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
merchant  and  citizen.  He  lived  in  Roxbury  ;  and  was  a 
representative  in  the  legislature  and  was  on  the  governor’s 
staff.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dudley  Street  Baptist 
Church.  About  1854,  he  removed  to  New  York,  and 
became  connected  with  the  woolen  business  in  the  firm 
of  Collins,  Plumer  &  Co.,  residing  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Plumer  married,  first,  Susan  Rand  White,  in 
Hampden,  Me.,  Aug.  13,  1835.  She  was  daughter  of 
James  and  Susan  (Atwood)  White ;  and  she  died  Aug. 
7,  1872.  He  married,  second,  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Lee  and  Betsey  (Garritt)  Wells  and  widow  of  Nehemiah 
Curtiss,  Oct.  1,  1873.  She  was  born  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  4,  1830.  Mr.  Plumer  died  Aug.  12,  1885,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three. 
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Children : 

1809 —  I.  Susan  Augusta*,  born  June  16,  1838,  in  Bangor,  Me. ; 

married  Henry  Jackson  Foster  Deo.  13,  1866. 

1810— 11.  John  Fbanklin*,  born  Oct.  2,  1840,  in  Boston,  Mass.; 

married  EUnily  Maria  Atkins  Dec.  0, 1862,  in  Brooklyn. 

1811—  III.  Charles  Henry*,  born  Oct.  28,  1842,  in  Roxbnry;  died 

Oct.  27,  1845. 

1812 —  IV.  Susan  White*,  born  Oct.  12,  1844;  died  Nov.  17,  1845. 

1813 —  V.  Albert  Turner*,  born  Sept.  13,  1846;  married  Jane 

Augusta,  daughter  of  George  I.  and  Pbebe  A.  Seney 
of  Brooklyn,  Nov.  30,  1875. 

1814 —  VI.  Elizabeth  White*,  born  March  5,  1848,  in  Roxbury; 

married  Henry  Eliott,  son  of  Henry  Chandler  and 
Lucy  (Tappan)  Bowen,  Dec.  14,  1869. 

1217 

Andrew  Plumer®,  bom  in  Topsham,  Me.,  May  1, 
1822.  He  lived  at  Lisbon  Falls;  and  married  Elizabeth 
Smith  of  Harpswell,  Me.,  April  30,  1858. 

Children : — 

1815— 1.  Alvah*;  married  Ella  Toothaker  of  Brunswick. 

1816— 11.  Abaletta*;  lives  in  Topsham,  unmarried. 

1817 —  III.  Frank*;  lives  in  Chelsea,  Mass. 

1220 

Isaac  Plumer®,  born  in  Topsham,  Me.,  Dec.  7,  1829. 
He  lived  in  Brunswick,  Me. ;  and  married  Frances  A. 
Merrow  of  Bowdoinham  Sept.  3,  1856. 

Children : — 

1818 —  I.  Aboline  W.*,  born  Dec.  19,  1856. 

1819— 11.  Isaac  Mabcellus*,  born  Dec.  16,  1867;  died  July  11, 

1888,  aged  twenty. 

1820 —  III.  Julia  E.*;  married  M.  V.  Adams,  M.  D.,  and  lives  in 

Brunswick. 

1232 

James  J.  Plumer®,  born  in  Vassalboro’,  Me.,  May  6, 
1824.  He  resided  in  Augusta,  Me.;  and  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Neal  Clifford  Sept.  7,  1845. 

Children : — 

1821 —  I.  Samuel*,  born  July  — ,  1846;  died  Oct.  — ,  1846. 

1822— 11.  Mart  Elizabeth*,  born  March  1,  1848;  married  Ellison 

Gilbert  of  Vassalboro’  July  25,  1870. 
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1248 

Charles  F.  Plumer®.  He  lived  in  Laconia ;  and 
married,  first,  Ida  Cox  of  Sandwich ;  and,  second,  Zoe 
McKenney  of  Tilton,  N.  H. 

Children : — 

1823 — I.  - *  (son);  died. 

1884 — II.  - *  (son);  died, 

1826 — III.  George  Ernest®,  born  Jan.  26,  1886. 

1826—  IV.  Arthur  W.*,  born  July  13,  1888. 

1257 

Col.  Enoch  Plumer®,  born  April  4,  1815.  He  lived 
in  Milton,  N.  H. ;  and  married  Orinda  Ayers  of  Wake¬ 
field,  N.  H.,  June  16,  1840.  He  was  a  farmer. 

Children  : — 

1827— 1.  John  Tyler®,  born  June  3,  1841;  married  Armina  Gil¬ 

man;  and  died  June  20,  1868,  aged  twenty-seven. 
They  had  a  daughter  Belle,  who  died  in  infancy. 

1828— 11.  Joseph  Emmons®,  born  Oct.  5, 1842;  lived  in  Concord ; 

married  Susan  Pecker  of  Concord  Oct.  20,  1869;  and 
had  no  children. 

1820— III.  Mary  B.®,  born  Sept.  8,  1844;  married  Samuel  W.  Wal¬ 
lingford  Nov.  10,  1870;  and  lived  in  Milton. 

1830—  IV.  Beard  Burge®,  born  June  18,  1846.  See  family  num¬ 

bered  “  1830.” 

1831—  V.  Sarah®,  born  June  17,  1848;  married  Rev.  Frank  Haley, 

D.  D.,  May  1,  1878. 

1832 —  VI.  Fanny  W.®,  born  Feb.  8,  1851;  married  Dr.  John  H. 

Twombly  July  11,  1878. 

1833 —  VII.  Susan®,  born  April  27,  1854;  married  John  Roberts  of 

Farmington  Nov.  30,  1876 ;  and  died  Oct.  12,  1878, 
aged  twenty -four. 

1259 

Joseph  Plumer®,  born  March  11,  1820.  He  lived  in 
Milton,  N.  H. ;  and  married,  first,  Adeline  F.  Baker  of 
Somersworth  Oct.  30,  1844 ;  and,  second,  Hannah  D. 
Clark  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1862. 

Children : — 

1834 —  I.  Moses  Baker®,  born  April  7,  1848;  lived  at  home,  un¬ 

married. 

1835 —  II.  Joseph®,  born  Sept.  28,  1850;  married  Carrie  Fall  of 

Lebanon,  Me.;  and  had  a  son  Jay,  born  Feb.  — ,  1883. 

1836—  III.  Sarah  Bell®,  born  Aug.  6,  1854;  died  Sept.  7,  1854. 
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1264 

Jonas  M.  Plumer*,  bom  in  1832.  He  lived  on  the 
old  homestead ;  and  married  Annie  H.  Nute  of  Milton  in 
1862. 

Child 

1837— 1.  Fbedebick  E,",  born  Oct.  — ,  1868. 

1266 

John  Porter  Plumer®,  born  in  Sweden,  Me.,  Sept. 
26,  1814.  He  lived  in  his  native  town,  and  was  town 
clerk  twenty-five  years.  He  married,  first,  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  P.  (Walker)  Holden  of  Sweden, 
June  23,  1842.  She  was  born  in  Sweden  June  20,1821  ; 
and  died  Oct.  15,  1854.  He  married,  second,  Cordelia 
A.,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mehitable  (Moulton)  Bennett 
of  Freedom,  N.  H.,  Nov.  22,  1855.  She  was  bom  in 
Freedom  Oct.  6,  1827  ;  and  died  in  Sweden  Dec.  30,  1888. 
Children ; — 

1838— 1.  Mabtha  Aegeeia*,  born  Aug.  4,  1844;  married  Charles 

L.  Palmer  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1879. 

1839— 11.  Sabah  Abigail**,  born  Sept.  17,  1846;  married  George 

H.  Nichols  of  Lynn  April  21,  1869. 

1840—  III.  Elizabeth  Victobia®,  born  May  14,  1851;  married 

George  Palmer  of  Brookline  Nov.  22,  1869. 

1841 —  IV.  Ruth  Ella®,  born  Aug.  18,  1854;  died  March  21,  1879, 

aged  twenty-four. 

1842 —  V.  Hattie  Cobdelia®,  born  Aug.  10,  1856;  died  March  20, 

1875,  aged  eighteen. 

1843 —  VI.  John  Abthub®,  born  June  20,  1858;  married  Martha  A., 

daughter  of  Palmer  and  Lydia  (Gordon)  Walker  of 
Norway,  Me.,  Oct.  9,  1887;  lived  in  Norway;  and  had 
a  daughter  Hazel  Pearl,  born  May  27,  1888. 

1844 —  VII.  CoBA  Flaville®,  born  June  6,  1860;  married  Dr.  C.  L., 

son  of  Elias  and  Hannah  F.  (Howe)  Pike  of  Norway 
April  26,  1883.  He  was  born  Feb.  21,  1859. 

1846 — VIII.  Samuel  Enfield®,  born  Feb.  2,  1863;  lived  in  Sweden, 
unmarried. 

1267 

Samuel  PlumerS,  born  in  Sweden,  Me.,  Feb.  14, 1817. 
He  lived  in  his  native  town,  and  was  a  prosperous  farmer 
and  an  influential  and  responsible  citizen.  He  married. 
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first,  Esther  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and  Hannah 
(Holden)  Nevei’s  of  Sweden,  Aug.  24,  1843.  She  was 
born  in  Sweden  March  5,  1821 ;  and  died  Sept.  22,  1852, 
aged  thirty-one.  He  married,  second,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  (Evans)  Hamlin,  March  21, 
1854.  She  was  born  in  Sweden  Feb.  1,  1830. 

Children  : — 

1846 —  I.  Samuel  Lyman*,  born  Oct.  16,  1844;  died  Jan.  15,  1850, 

aged  five. 

1847 —  II.  John  Fellman®,  born  May  19,  1846,  in  Sweden.  See 

family  numbered  “  1847.” 

1848 —  III.  Mary  Ann®,  born  Jan.  3,  1848;  lives  in  Sweden,  unmar¬ 

ried. 

1849—  IV.  Samuel  Lyman®,  born  March  1,  1850,  in  Sweden .  See 

family  numbered  ”1849.” 

1269 

George  Plumer®,  born  in  Sweden,  Me.,  Jan.  30, 1821. 
He  lived  in  Sweden  until  1879,  when  he  removed  to 
Bridgton,  Me.  He  married  Hannah  Jane,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  B.  and  Hannah  W.  (Dunham)  Holden  of 
Sweden,  June  9,  1848.  She  was  born  Nov.  11,  1826. 
Children  : — 

1850 —  I.  Ellen  R.*,  born  Jan.  2,  1851;  married  James  6.,  son  of 

James  G.  and  Olive  D.  (Wentworth)  Porter  of  Bridg¬ 
ton  May  30,  1875.  He  was  born  Feb.  22,  1843. 

1851 —  II.  George  Obrin®,  born  Dec.  13,  1856;  lives  in  Bridgton; 

married  Eliza  L.  Dresser  Aug.  25,  1877 ;  and  had  no 
issue. 

1852 —  III.  Lunette  A.®,  born  March  23,  1858;  married  Ira  Harri- 

man  Nov.  25, 1877 ;  and  died  Aug.  1,  1885,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven. 

1853 —  IV.  Mabel  E.®,  born  Oct.  8,  1867 ;  married  Walter  C.  Morri¬ 

son  April  3,  1888;  and  lives  in  Bridgton. 

1275 

William  Plumer®,  born  Nov.  29, 1823.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  college  in  1845  ;  entered  the  law  school,  then 
in  charge  of  Judge  Story,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1848.  During  the  Civil  war  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  and  commanded  a  company  of  sharp¬ 
shooters.  In  this  service  he  received  an  injury  at  the 
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battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
service.  He  married  Emily  Josephine,  daughter  of  Joseph 
H.  and  Judith  (Mansfield)  Lord  of  Salem,  Oct.  2,  1850  ; 
and  lived  in  Lexington,  Mass. 

Their  children  were  born  in  Lexington,  as  follows : — 

1854 —  I.  William*,  born  Sept.  5,  1851. 

1855 —  II.  Edith  Mansfield®,  born  Feb.  27,  1853. 

1856—  III,  Mabgabbt  Fbost®,  born  Aug.  8,  1854. 

1857 —  IV.  Gbaoe  Hbbbebt®,  born  Jan.  28,  1856. 

1858 —  V.  Edwabd  Lobd®,  born  Oct.  17,  1857;  died  June  24,  1858. 

1859—  VI.  Maby  Elizabeth®,  born  July  27,  1859. 

1860—  vii.  Nannie  Dow®,  born  March  7, 1861. 

1281 

George  Washington  Plumer*,  born  June  11,  1827. 
He  married  Mary  Jane  Randlett,  in  Newmarket,  Nov.  7, 
1863  ;  and  died  in  Epping  July  11,  1881. 

Their  children  were  born  in  Mendota,  Ill.,  as  follows  ; 

1861 —  I.  Kate  Jay®,  born  Nov.  12,  1858. 

1862 —  II.  Annie  May®,  born  Aug.  26,  1864. 

1296 

George  E.  Plumer*,  bom  Feb.  28,  1838.  He  married 
Mary  A.  Withington  of  Winchendon  Jan.  1,  1859 ;  and 
was  killed  at  Campbell’s  Station,  Tenn.,  Nov.  16,  1863. 
Children ; — 

1863 —  I.  Geobge  F.*,  born  July  15,  1860. 

1864 —  II.  Lillian  A.*,  born  May  9,  1863. 

1297 

Charles  W.  Plumer®,  born  March  25, 1840.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Frances,  daughter  of  James  G.  and  Sally  Nutting, 
Aug.  16,  1862. 

Children : — 

1865 —  I.  Lena(  7)®,  born  April  2,  1864. 

1866 —  II.  Amy  C.®,  born  May  8,  1866;  died  Oct.  25,  1866. 

1867 —  III.  Abiel  G.®,  born  May  12, 1869. 

1868—  IV.  Ada  C.®,  bom  Dec.  12, 1874. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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(^Continued  from  Volume  LU,  page  240.') 


22.  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee,  son  of  Justice  Samuel  and 
Mary  (Tarring)  Lee,  “  the  illustrious  patriot  of  the 
Revolution,”*  was  bom  April  16,  1721,  in  Manchester, 
and  died  May  10,  1775,  “at  his  country  seat  in  New¬ 
bury.”  Although  younger  than  either  of  his  two  broth¬ 
ers,  he  became  the  most  prominent  of  the  three.  On 
June  25,  1745,  he  married  Martha  Swett,  bom  June  12, 
1726,  and  died  Nov.  14, 1791,  at  Newbury,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Martha  A.  (Stacey)  Swett.  Her  father,  some¬ 
times  known  as  Dr.  Joseph  Swett,  was  the  founder  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Marblehead,  being  the  first  of 
her  merchants  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce.  He  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  Jan.  12, 1744-5.  A  few  months 
after  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee  married  Martha  Swett,  his 
father  married  Hannah  Swett,  the  widow  of  Mistress 
Martha’s  father.  Moreover,  Martha’s  sister  Hannah  mar¬ 
ried  Dr.  Joseph  Lemmon,  and  their  daughter  Mary  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee’s  favorite  nephew, 
Col.  William  Raymond  Lee.  A  fourth  daughter  of  Joseph 
Swett,  Ruth,  married  “  King  ”  Robert  Hooper,  perhaps 
the  richest  merchant  of  his  time  in  New  England  and  a 
picturesque  figure.  He  was  called  “  King  ”  not  only  on 
account  of  the  power  which  he  wielded  as  a  great  mer¬ 
chant  who  lived  in  splendid  style,  but  also  on  account  of 
his  absolute  honesty,  fairness,  and  even  liberality  to  the 
poor  fishermen  with  whom  he  dealt.  He  lost  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  townsmen,  however,  when  called  upon  to 
choose  between  King  and  country.  Still  another  sister 
*OreeDleaf  Genealogy,  by  James  E.  Greenleaf,  p.  28. 
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married  Hon.  Col.  Benjamin  Marston,  of  Marblehead  and 
Salem,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  was  driven  out  of  the 
country  as  a  Tory.  There  is  an  old  tradition  that  the 
daughters  of  Joseph  Swett  were  great  beauties,  some¬ 
what  like  the  “  Seven  Stars  of  the  Chandler  family.” 
Certainly  Copley’s  portrait  of  Mistress  Martha  Lee  shows 
that  she  was  a  beautiful  woman.  “ King”  Hooper, Colonel 
Lee,  and  Colonel  Benjamin  Marston  at  one  time  were 
partners  in  trade. 

Jeremiah  Lee,  though  born  in  Manchester,  went  to 
Marblehead  with  his  father  before  1745.  When  he  be¬ 
came  of  age  he  went  into  partnerahip  with  his  father,  in 
whose  counting-room  he  acquired  the  commercial  knowl¬ 
edge  which  made  him  in  later  years  one  of  the  great 
merchants  of  his  time.  His  business  with  his  father 
proved  very  profitable,  and  upon  the  latter’s  death,  in 
1753,  he  continued  in  business  as  a  great  importing  and 
exporting  merchant,  whose  name  was  known  in  all  the 
commercial  ports  of  Euro|3e,  and  whose  business  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  probably  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  merchant  in  the  then  British  col¬ 
onies.  He  early  became  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
of  Marblehead,  and  it  must  be  lemembered  that  Marble¬ 
head  at  that  time  was  not  a  mere  fishing  village,  but  the 
great  shipping  centre  of  New  England,  second  to  Boston 
in  population  and  first  in  point  of  shipping.  There  were 
then  sixty  merchants  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade. 

Jeremiah  Lee  apparently  took  part  in  town  affairs  from 
an  early  time.  About  1751  he  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  Marblehead  regiment,  and  in  1755  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  a  member  of  a  committee  “  to  petition  His  Majesty  to 
disallow  the  act  of  the  General  Court  in  1754  imposing 
an  excise  duty  on  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  lemons,  or¬ 
anges,  etc.”  The  same  year  Col.  Jacob  Fowle,  Col. 
Jeremiah  Lee  and  Major  Richard  Reed  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  build  the  powder  house,  a  circular  brick 
magazine  on  the  old  ferry  road,  now  one  of  Marblehead’s 
landmarks.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  as  were  his 
two  brothers,  father  and  grandfather,  being  appointed 
Jan.  11,  1758,  and  Nov.  19,  1761. 

Col.  Jeremiah  Lee  was  moderator  of  the  town  meeting 
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held  on  Sept.  18,  1765,  to  give  instructions  to  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  concerning  the  “  Stamp  Act.”  He  belonged 
to  the  well  known  “  Tuesday  Evening  Club  ”  of  Marble¬ 
head,  of  which  Gen.  Glover,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Dr.  Story 
(father  of  Justice  Joseph  Story),  Col.  Lee,  and  other 
well  known  citizens  were  members.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Prentiss  house  on  Mugford  street,  where  the 
Committee  of  Safety  later  held  its  meetings.  An  inter¬ 
esting  letter  from  Col.  Lee  of  about  this  period  (Dec.  4, 
1767)  to  Capt.  John  Allen  of  Manchester,  on  placing 
him  in  command  of  the  schooner  “  Derby,”  is  worthy  of 
note  on  account  of  the  last  few  words  :  “  Break  no  Acts 
of  Trade,  suffer  no  man  to  bring  above  six  pounds  of 
Tobacco.”*  Shortly  after.  Colonel  Lee  built  his  beauti¬ 
ful  mansion,  which  yet  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Wash¬ 
ington  street.  “At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  expensively  furnished  homes  in  the 
colonies.  It  was  designed  by  English  architects,  and  cost 
more  than  £10,000.  It  was  stated  in  the  Boston  papere 
of  that  time  that  this  was  ‘  the  most  elegant  and  costly 
furnished  home  in  the  Bay  State  Colony.’  The  finish 
used  in  its  construction  was  brought  from  England  as 
ballast  on  the  colonel’s  own  ship,”f  as  was  the  furniture, 
some  excellent  pieces  of  which  remain  in  the  family. 
Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler  at  an  early  date  described  it  as  the 
most  magnificent  house  in  these  colonies,  though  he 
found  nothing  else  to  admire  in  Marblehead.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Marblehead  Historical  Society,  which  has 
issued  a  little  book  extolling  its  beauties,  the  closing  sen¬ 
tence  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“  Jeremiah  Lee  builded  better  than  he  knew  when  he 
placed  his  home  in  the  heart  of  the  little  town,  and  the 
reclaimed  mansion  stands  to-<lay  a  monument  not  only  of 
the  early  prosperity  of  the  town,  but  a  reminder  to  young 
and  old  of  Lee  and  others  of  his  day,  who  gave  of  their 
best  to  their  town  and  their  country.  As  it  was  ‘  the  pride 
and  wonder  of  their  day,’  it  is  still  the  joy  and  admiration 
of  our  own.”t 

*Lamson's  History  of  Manchester,  p.  120. 

tComer’s  I.andmarks  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  p.  205. 

ITbe  Lee  Mansion,  by  Miss  Hannah  Tntt,  p.  16. 
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Four  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  including  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  also  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  have  been 
among  its  many  guests. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  May  10,  1770,  Jeremiah  Lee 
and  six  other  citizens  were  appointed  a  “  Committee  of 
Inspection,”  and  a  few  days  later  the  following  notice 
appeared  :  “  The  Committee  of  the  Trade,  in  this  Town, 

have  minutely  examined  all  the  Parcels  of  unexcepted 
goods  that  were  stored  in  the  Town,  and  have  the  Pleas¬ 
ure  to  inform  the  Publick  that  they  do  not  find  one  single 
Breach  made  on  them  for  Sale.  Jeremiah  Lee,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.”* 

The  various  measures  of  this  committee  evidently  made 
enemies,  as  the  entire  first  page  of  the  next  issue  of  the 
Esiex  Gazette  for  May  15-22,  is  occupied  by  a  letter  be¬ 
ginning  “  To  the  Publick.  The  committee  of  merchants 
and  traders  in  Marblehead  were  called  upon  by  sundry 
persons,  in  the  last  week’s  Gazette,  who  seem  to  be  very 
angry  that  the  said  committee  made  known  to  the  public 
that  they  refused  to  come  into  the  agreement  of  merchants 
and  traders  in  this  town.” 

So  many  persons  were  drowned  at  sea  in  the  year  1770 
that  a  committee,  of  which  Colonel  Lee  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  receive  and  distribute  charitable  dona¬ 
tions  collected  in  the  Province  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  persons,  belonging  to  Marblehead, 
who  perished  at  sea  since  January,  1768. 

In  1774  Colonel  Lee  was  elected  to  represent  the 
town  at  the  Continental  Congress,  but  declined  the  honor, 
as  the  condition  of  bis  private  affairs  was  such  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  acceptance.  In  September,  1774,  Marblehead  sent 
to  the  County  Convention  held  at  Ipswich  the  following 
delegates :  Jeremiah  Lee,  Azor  Orne,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Joshua  Orne,  William  Dolliber.  Colonel  Lee  found  there 
bis  brother.  Col.  John  Lee,  as  chairman  of  the  delegates 
from  Manchester.  The  convention  elected  Col.  Jeremiah 
Lee  its  chairman. 

Meantime  the  town  had  required  all  the  officers  of  the 
l^Iarblebead  regiment  to  resign  and  had  appointed  new 

•Essex  Gazette,  May  8-15, 1T70. 
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officers.  A  letter  of  John  Andrews,  dated  Oct.  1,  1774, 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  times.  “  The  County 
towns  in  general,  have  chose  their  own  officers,  and  muster 
for  exercise  once  a  week  at  least — when  the  parson  as 
well  as  the  Squire  stands  in  the  Ranks  with  a  firelock. — 
In  particular  at  Marblehead,  they  turn  out  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  when  Col.  Lee  as  well  as  the  Clergymen 
there  are  not  asham’d  to  appear  in  the  Ranks,  to  be 
taught  the  manual  exercise  in  particular.”*  It  is  evident 
from  a  letter  of  Colonel  Lee  directed  to  the  famous  Cap¬ 
tain  Tucker,  ordering  him  to  take  the  brig  “Young 
Phoenix  ”  to  South  Carolina  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  that 
he  intended  to  go  into  active  service.  He  directs  Captain 
Tucker  to  return  and  seek  some  safe  port  at  home  if 
there  is  war  with  England,  for,  wrote  the  patriotic  mer¬ 
chant,  “  then  I  shall  be  in  the  Provincial  army,  as  I  am 
determined  not  to  survive  my  country’s  liberty  and  privi- 
leges.”t 

In  the  meantime  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  ex¬ 
cusing  the  members  from  attending  the  General  Court  at 
Salem,  as  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  hold  it  then,  on 
account  of  the  patriotic  instructions  of  the  county  con¬ 
ventions  to  hold  a  Provincial  Congress.  Nevertheless, 
90  of  the  delegates  chosen  met  at  Salem  on  Oct.  5,  1774. 
Neither  the  Governor  nor  the  Council  appeared  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  usual  oaths,  and  the  following  day  a  convention 
was  organized  and  Hon.  John  Hancock  was  chosen 
chairman  and  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Esq.,  clerk,  and  it  was 
voted  that  members  resolve  themselves  into  a  Provincial 
Congress,  which  convened  Friday,  Oct.  7th.  The  dele¬ 
gates  from  Marblehead  were  Jeremiah  Lee,  Esq.,  Azor 
Orne,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry.  The  Congress 
elected  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  chairman,  and  adjourned  to 
Concord,  where  one  of  the  early  matters  of  business  was 
the  election  of  a  “  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince,”  of  which  Colonel  Lee  was  a  member.  On  the 
next  day  after  election  the  committee  reported  an  address 
to  be  sent  to  Governor  Gage,  remonstrating  against  those 
British  measures  which  he  had  adopted  in  conformity  to 

•Mass.  Hist.  Society  Proceedings,  1st  series,  v.  8,  p.  372. 

tSbeppard's  Life  of  Samuel  Tucker,  p.  27. 
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the  several  acts  of  Parliament  as  calculated  to  involve 
the  Province  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  A  committee 
of  twenty-one,  of  which  Colonel  Lee  was  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  Governor  Gage  with  the  report. 
Once  more  Andrews*  tells  what  took  place. 

“  A  Committee  from  the  provincial  Congress  waited 
upon  the  Governor  this  afternoon  with  an  address  or  re¬ 
monstrance.  He  treated  them  very  politely,  but  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  read  to  him.  He  told  them  he  must 
consider  whether  he  could  admit  of  an  address  from  a 
provincial  Congress.  Col.  Lee  of  Marblehead,  their  chair¬ 
man,  told  him,  that  admit  or  not  admit,  times  were  such 
now  that  something  mutt  be  done,  and  that  it  was  highly 
necessary  that  they  should  be  heard  and  regarded.  Upon 
which  his  Excellency  told  him  he  would  take  it  as  a  favor 
if  he  would  leave  it  for  his  perusal,  and  he  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  them  all  the  satisfaction  in  his  power, 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  his  Majesty.” 

The  Congress  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  where  on  Oct. 
17th  Mr.  Hancock  read  the  answer  of  Governor  Gage, 
addressed  to  Col.  Lee  and  others,  warning  “  you  of  the 
rock  you  are  upon,  and  to  request  you  to  desist  from  such 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  proceedings.”!  Colonel  Lee 
also  served  on  other  important  committees,  including  the 
famous  “  Committee  of  Safety  and  Supplies.” 

On  Dec.  28th  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Marblehead 
to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  loyalists  who  had  signed 
the  complimentary  address  to  Governor  Hutchinson, 
among  whom  were  Joseph  Lee,  Esq.,  son  of  Colonel  Lee, 
and  John  Lee,  son  of  Capt.  Seaward  Lee,  and  a  cousin  of 
Colonel  Lee.  Colonel  Lee  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  resolutions,  which  were  promptly 
adopted  by  the  town  and  which  denounced  the  late 
governor  as  “  an  unparalleled  hypocrite,”  the  address  as 
an  “  indecent,  absurd  and  ridiculous  instrument,”  the  ad¬ 
dressers  as  “  enemies  to  their  country,”  and  their  conduct 
as  “ungenerous,  unjustifiable  and  opprobrious.” 

It  was  also  voted  to  “  break  off  all  connection  in  com¬ 
merce  and  in  every  other  way  with  the  persons  mentioned 

*Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  Ist  ser.,  v.  8,  p.  375. 

tJonmals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Mass.,  p.  21. 
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until  they  manifest  tokens  of  good  disposition  to  join 
their  country  in  its  just  cause,”  and  to  publish  their 
names  in  the  Essex  Gazette,  “  that  a  proper  resentment 
from  the  Province  may  likewise  fall  upon  them.”*  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Joseph  Lee,  Esq.,  became  captain 
in  Glover’s  regiment  and  that  John  Lee  saw  much  service 
as  a  privateersman. 

The  second  Provincial  Congress  convened  at  Cambridge, 
Feb.  1,  1775.  Colonel  Lee  was  a  delegate,  and  was  again 
appointed  a  member  of  the  “  Committee  on  the  State  of  the 
Province  ”  and  the  “  Committee  of  Safety  and  Supplies.” 
On  May  15th  the  Congressre  solved,  “That  five  o’clock 
this  afternoon  be  assigned  for  the  choice  of  a  person  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  of  Supplies,  in  the  room  of  Col. 
Lee,  deceased.”  This  is  the  last  time  that  Colonel  Lee  is 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  Provincial  Congresses. 
In  the  meantime  the  records  of  the  “  Committee  of  Sup¬ 
plies  ”  show  that  he  was  an  active  member  of  that  famous 
committee. 

On  the  27th  [of  October,  1774],  David  Cheever  of 
Charlestown,  Moses  Gill  of  Princeton,  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee 
of  Marblehead,  Capt.  Greenleaf  of  Newburyport,  and 
Benjamin  Lincoln  of  Hingham  were  elected  commissaries, 
and  constituted  the  important  permanent  “  Committee  of 
Public  Supplies,”  which  was  established  in  conformity 
to  a  resolution  that  day  reported  and  adopted,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  j)rovision  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  the  militia  when  called  into  service,  and  to 
procure  cannon  and  cartridges,  small  arms,  ammunition, 
and  other  ordnance  stores.  This  committee  was  one  of  the 
first  consequence  at  the  period  and  purpose  for  which  it 
was  organized,  it  being  in  fact  a  board  of  ordnance,  and  it 
at  the  same  time  discharged  the  duties  of  a  quartermaster 
and  commissary  general.  That  committee  and  the  one 
charged  with  the  public  safety  constituted  the  chief  exec¬ 
utive  authority  of  the  Province  during  the  most  critical 
and  momentous  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  for  they  often 
met  and  co-operated  together  in  devising  ways  and  means 
for  placing  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,”! 

*Road*s  Marblehead,  pp.  120,  121. 

tDearborn’s  Life  of  Col.  Wm.  B.  Lee  (MS.),  p.  30. 
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On  April  17,  1774,  both  committees  met  at  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  house  in  Concord.  The  committees  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  artillery  officers  at  this  meeting,  and  it 
was  “  Voted  that  the  two  committees  adjourn  to  Mr. 
Wetherby’s  at  Menotomy  at  ten  o’clock  of  the  following 
day.”*  A  great  deal  of  business  was  transacted  on  April 
18tb,  and  among  other  things  a  letter  was  sent  to  Capt. 
Timothy  Bigelow  requesting  him  to  meet  the  committee 
on  April  19th  at  Wetherby’s  “Black  Horse  Tavern.” 
But  that  meeting  never  took  place.  After  the  session  of 
the  18th  was  finished  several  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
including  Col.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Adams,  went  to  Lexing¬ 
ton  to  spend  the  night,  but  Col.  Lee,  Col.  Orne  and  Mr. 
Gerry  remained  at  the  tavern.  As  several  parties  of 
British  troops  passed  the  tavern,  Gerry  thoughtfully  sent 
a  message  to  Hancock  and  Adams.  Hancock  replied  that 
the  troops  had  gone  to  Concord  and  that  he  should  return 
to  the  meeting  on  the  next  morning.f  The  three  mem¬ 
bers  from  Marblehead  had  retired  to  rest  without  any 
apprehension  of  being  exposed  to  seizure  by  an  armed 
force,  when  they  were  suddenly  aroused  towards  morning 
by  Revere,J  and  shortly  thereafter,  standing  at  the  win¬ 
dows  in  their  night  dresses,  they  saw  the  head  of  the 
column  of  regulara  go  by.  When  the  centre  of  the  col¬ 
umn  was  opposite  the  tavern,  they  saw  an  officer  and  file 
of  men  defile  to  surround  the  house  and  search  it.  It 
was  not  until  this  moment  that  they  deemed  themselves 
in  any  danger.  “  Gerry,  in  a  flurry  of  excitement,  would 
have  thrown  the  door  open  in  their  faces  in  his  effort  to 
escape,  had  not  the  landlord  hurried  all  three  to  the 
back.”  Back  of  the  tavern  was  a  corn  field.  “  Once  out¬ 
side  Gerry  tripped  in  the  stubble  and  called  to  Orne, 
‘Stop,  wait!  I  can’t  get  up.  I’m  hurt!”  This  fall  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  others  that  perhaps  they  had  best  all  lie  low, 
and  so  they  did  till  the  danger  from  the  British  was 
over.”§  Even  the  beds  were  searched,  but  no  one  was 
found.  A  small  gold  watch  was  left  under  Col.  Orne’s 

*JourDals  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Mass.,  p.  515. 

tDearborn’s  Life  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee  (MS.),  p.  3-3. 
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pillow,  though  Gerry’s  silver  watch  and  French  great 
coat  disappeared.  As  is  well  known,  no  member  of  the 
committee  was  found,  and  the  famous  battle  of  Lexing¬ 
ton  was  fought  with  the  same  troops  on  the  19th. 

“  Having  been  thus  exposed  in  an  almost  naked  condi¬ 
tion  for  several  hours  during  a  very  cold  night  in  the 
open  field,  Colonel  Lee  was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  severe 
fever,  and  died  early  in  the  following  May,  universally 
lamented  ;  for,  from  his  exalted  rank  in  society  and  the 
abundant  means  at  his  command  to  aid  in  the  glorious 
cause  into  which  he  had  so  zealously  entered,  there  were 
but  very  few  among  the  worthy  patriots  who  had  deter¬ 
mined  on  taking  up  arms  fti  defence  of  their  rights  that 
were  as  able  and  willing  to  do  so  much,  at  a  time  when 
so  much  was  required  to  be  done,  both  in  personal  exer¬ 
tions  and  pecuniary  assistance.  He  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  and  most  momentous  champions  of  American  liberty. 

He  was  an  intelligent  and  accomplished  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  as  much  admired  for  the  urbanity  of 
his  manners  as  loved  and  respected  for  his  generous  dis¬ 
position  and  dignified  deportment  in  his  private  inter¬ 
course  with  his  fellow  citizens  and  in  the  responsible 
public  stations  which  he  held.  The  friend  of  the  poor, 
the  patron  of  the  industrious,  and  a  zealous,  able  and 
active  advocate  of  liberty  and  the  independence  of  his 
country,  his  eminent  services  will  be  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered  and  his  character  and  name  revered  by  the  town 
and  state  whose  best  interests  he  had  so  long  at  heart.”* 
The  current  newspapers,  even  so  far  away  as  South 
Carolina,  noticed  his  death  as  follows  : — 

“  On  Wednesday  Morning,  the  10th  Instant,  died  at 
Newtown,  Newbury,  Jeremiah  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Marblehead, 
a  member  of  the  Honourable  Committee  of  Safety,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  merchants  on  this  Continent,  and  a 
distinguished,  resolute  Asserter  and  Defender  of  the 
Liberties  of  his  oppressed  and  much  injured  Country. 
We  hear  he  has  left  the  Province  a  Legacy!  of  £2,000 
sterling.”! 

•Dearborn’s  Life  of  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee  (MS.),  p.  34. 
tColonel  Lee  died  intestate. 
tEssex  Gazette,  May  12-18,  1775. 
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In  1769,  the  artist,  John  Singleton  Copley,  “painted 
those  two  most  beautiful  pictures  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lee,  which  are  signed  with  a  monogram  and  dated.  In 
his  later  years  Mr.  Copley  frequently  spoke  of  these  pic¬ 
tures,  declaring  that,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
painted,  he  could  not  surpass  them.  They  are  in  the 
possession  of  a  [great]  grandson.  General  William  Ray¬ 
mond  Lee.”*  “  The  painter  has  introduced  the  colonel  in 
a  brown  velvet  coat  laced  with  gold  and  full-bottomed 
wig.  He  was  short  in  stature  and  rather  portly,  with  an 
open  face,  thin  nostril,  and  fine  intelligent  eye.  The  head 
is  slightly  thrown  back,  a  device  of  the  artist  to  add 
height  to  the  figure.  Madam  Lee  is  in  a  satin  overdress, 
with  a  pelisse  of  ermine  negligently  cast  about  her  bare 
shoulders.  She  looks  a  stately  dame,  with  her  black  eyes 
and  self-possessed  air,  and  as  if  she  might  have  kept  the 
colonel’s  house,  slaves  included,  in  perfect  order.”f  After 
Madam  Lee’s  death  these  portraits  passed  to  Mrs.  Mary 
(Lee)  Tracy,  then  to  her  sons,  Lieut  Jeremiah  Lee  Tracy 
and  Patrick  Tracy,  then  to  their  sisters,  who  willed  them 
to  Gen.  Wm.  Raymond  Lee,  who  in  turn  willed  them  to 
his  son  Robert  Ives  Lee.  They  now  belong  to  the  latter’s 
son,  Thomas  Amory  Lee,  and  have  been  loaned  by  him 
to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  where  they  now 
hang  in  their  original  frames,  carved  by  Paul  Revere. 
His  great-great-grand-daughter  Mrs.  O.  H.  Ernst  of 
Washington,  owns  full  length  copies  of  the  Copley’s,  made 
by  Harding.  It  is  said  that  Copley  also  painted  several 
miniatures  of  the  family  at  the  same  time  as  the  portraits. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kinsman,  Bishop  of  Delaware,  owns 
one  of  these  Copley  miniatures  of  his  great-great-great¬ 
grandfather,  Colonel  Lee.  It  is  also  said  that  the  late 
Bishop  Satterlee  of  Washington  owned  a  duplicate,  but 
that  has  been  said  to  represent  Sir  John  McDonald  (of 
Canada).  Nothing  is  known  of  the  other  miniatures,  un¬ 
less  the  miniature  of  Colonel  Lee’s  daughter,  Mary  Lee 
Tracy,  now  owned  by  his  great-great-granddaughter, 

*Mass.  Hist.  Society  ProceediDgs.  v.  12,  p.  322.  See  also  John  S. 
Copley,  by  Martha  B.  Amory,  pp.  76,  77,  and  Bayley’s  John  Single- 
ton  Copley,  1015,  p.  163-6. 

tS.  A.  Drake's  Nooks  and  Corners  of  the  New  England  Coast,  pp. 
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Mrs.  William  Morton  Grinnell  of  Washington,  is  one 
of  them. 

In  1778  Colonel  Lee  owned  or  chartered,  either  alone 
or  in  partnership  with  his  son  Capt.  Joseph  Lee,  or  his 
nephew  Col.  Wm.  R.  Lee,  the  brig  “  Young  Phoenix,” 
100  tons,  of  which  his  nephew,  Capt.  David  Lee,  was 
master,  the  ship  “Vulture,”  110  tons,  schooner  “Der¬ 
by,”  50  tons,  schooner  “  Manchester,”  50  tons,  brig 
“  Young  Africa,”  100  tons,  schooner  “  Horton,”  50  tons, 
schooner  “  Pellican,”  40  tons,  schooner  “  Hawke,”  50 
tons,  and  snow  “  Guardoqui,”  100  tons.  How  many  others 
he  owned  is  not  now  known.  He  owned  many  slaves, 
fourteen  it  is  said,  much  fine  silver  and  elegant  imported 
furniture,  some  of  which  is  still  possessed  by  members 
of  the  family.  His  estate  was  appraised  at  £45,148,  Is., 
2d.,  after  expenses  of  administration  were  deducted. 

The  will*  of  Madam  Lee  leaves  her  property  to  Mrs. 
Tracy,  Mrs.  Pike,  the  children  of  Capt.  Joseph  Lee,  and 
Lucy  Temple,  a  minor.  A  legacy  is  also  left  to  widow 
Sarah  Oliver,  daughter  of  Hon.  William  Pynchon  and 
widow  of  Rev.  Thomas  Fitch  Oliver,  eldest  grandson  of 
Lieut.  Gov.  Andrew  Oliver,  who  had  been  rector  at 
St.  Michael’s  in  Marblehead,  and  a  legacy  to  Hon.  Azor 
Orne  for  the  poor  women  of  Marblehead. 

Children,  born  in  Marblehead  : 

Maky,  b.  Aug.  31,  1747;  d.  Sept.  14,  1747. 

36.  Joseph,  b.  Not.  23,  1748;  buried  Aug.  31,  1785. 

Samuel,  b.  July  8,  1750;  d.  Aug.  7,  1750. 

Samuel,  b.  July  7, 1751;  d.  before  1792. 

Mary,  b.  Sept.  16,  1753;  d.  Oct.  31, 1810;  “  the  greatest  beauty 
of  her  day ;”  m.  Feb.  28,  1775,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Tracy,  “  the 
dashing  young  merchant,"  b.  Aug.  11,  1751,  buried  Sept. 
21,  1706,  son  of  Capt.  Patrick  Tracy,  J.  P.  and  Hannah 
Gookin.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1760;  A.  M.  1772; 
took  a  supplementary  course  at  Yale,  and  received  an 
honorary,  A.  M.  at  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton), 
1773;  travelled  abroad,  and  went  into  partnership  in 
Newburyport  with  his  brother.  Col.  John  Tracy,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson,  “  a  most  accom- 
plished  gentleman,  and  sagacious  and  enterprising  mer- 

*£ssex  Probate  Files,  No.  16,634. 
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chant.’'*  Nathaniel  Tracy  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
merchant  of  the  Revolntion,  with  the  exception  of  Robert 
Morris,  and  at  all  events  the  greatest  merchant  of  the 
Province  at  that  time.  ”  The  meteoric  brilliancy  of  this 
man’s  career  is  nnmatched  in  the  early  history  of  the 
State.”  He  fitted  ont  the  first  privateer  of  the  Revolntion, 
and  had  110  merchant  vessels,  valued  at  $2,738,800.00, 
and  24  cruising  ships,  which  captured  during  the 
Revolution  120  vessels,  which  sold  for  $3,950,000.00.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  be  loaned  the  government  $167,000.00,  which  was 
never  repaid.  Among  bis  possessions  were  that  residence 
in  Newbnryport  now  occupied  by  the  Public  Library,  the 
Spencer  Pierce  house  at  Newbury,  large  properties  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  a  farm  in  Medford,  the  beautiful  Vassall  estate  in 
Cambridge,  now  known  as  the  Longfellow  home,  where  he 
gave  a  famous  frog  dinner  to  the  officers  of  the  French 
fieet,  and  with  ”  other  lands  and  bouses  in  different  places 
he  was  enabled  to  live  in  the  grandest  style  and  most  luxu¬ 
rious  manner.  He  had  the  finest  horses  and  coaches  and 
possessed  a  well  selected  library.  He  was  the  first  treasu¬ 
rer  of  Dummer  Academy,  and  continued  to  bold  the  office 
until  1784.  He  was  large,  robust,  and  comely,  a  finished 
gentleman  of  lively  and  sportive  wit  and  bumor.”t  He  en¬ 
tertained  many  prominent  guests,  among  them  Brissot  de 
Warville,  who  describes  both  bis  host  and  hostess  on  pp. 
254  and  255  of  his  ”  Notes  of  Travel  in  the  U.  S.,”  1788. 
The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  and  Marquis  de  Cbastellux, 
Monsieur  de  Montesquieu  and  Baron  de  Talleyrand,  and 
Lieut.  General  Lynch  visited  Col.  John  Tracy  in  1782,  and 
Chastellux’s  description  of  the  Tracy  household  is  well 
known.! 

Nathaniel  Tracy  was  a  Representative  in  1780-2,  delegate 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention,  State  Senator  in  1783  and 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  the  friend  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  went  to  Europe 
with  the  latter  in  1784  on  Tracy’s  ship  “  Ceres.” 

Nathaniel  Tracy’s  portrait  was  painted  three  times,  once 

•Jones’  Under  Colonial  Roofs,  p.  77.  The  best  accounts  of  Tracy 
are  in  Jones,  pp.  77-80;  Bullard’s  Historic  Summer  Haunts,  pp.  239- 
43;  Currier’s  Old  Newbury  port,  passim,  and  Greenleaf’s  Greenleaf 
Family,  p.  28,  and  S.  L.  Knapp’s  American  Biography.  See  also 
The  Tracy  Family  of  Newburyport  by  Thomas  Amory  Lee. 

tJones’  Under  Colonial  Roofs,  p.  78. 

I  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  240. 
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-  by  Stuart,  owned  by  Gen.  W.  R.  Lee,  and  given  by  him  to 
the  town  of  Newburypdrt  (it  now  hangs  in  the  Tracy  man¬ 
sion— the  Public  Library),  and  once  by  Trumbull,  owned  by 
Gen.  Lee’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Gen.  O.  H.  Ernst  of  Washington. 
The  third  likeness  is  owned  by  the  Newburyport  Historical 
Society.  Children  ;  (1)  Hannah,  b.  Jan.  25,  1776,  d.  Sept. 
14,  1823,  m.  May  21,  1801,  Lieut.  William  Raymond  Lee,  b. 
Aug.  19,  1774,  d.  1864,  her  second  cousin,  son  of  Col.  Wm. 
Raymond  Lee  (see  Family  No.  47);  (2)  Martha  Lee,  b.  1777, 
d.  Nov.  10,  1778;  (3)  Patrick,  b.  Feb.  17,  1780;  (4)  Nathan¬ 
iel,  b.  June  27,  1781,  d.  1788;  (.5)  Jeremiah  Lee,  b.  Dec.  21, 
1782,  d.  Jan.  16,  1844,  “  a  distinguished  artillery  officer  of 
the  War  of  1812  ”;  (6)  Mary,  b.  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Long¬ 
fellow  house,  Feb.  25,  1786,  d.  Dec.  23,  1809;  (7)  Louisa  Lee, 
b.  at  Cambridge,  April  25,  1787,  d.  1869;  (8),  Nathaniel,  b. 
Nov.  25,  1788,  d.  1788;  (9)  Nathaniel,  b.  March  18,  1790,  d. 
1866  in  Medford,  a  well  known  broker  of  Boston,  who  lived 
at  35  Essex  street,  Boston;  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  many  years;  (10)  Martha  Abby  Lee,  b.  Sept. 
27,  1791;  (11)  Helen,  b.  Jan.  22,  1796,  d.  1865. 

Abioail,  b.  Jan.  10,  1758 ;  d.  Aug.  3,  1758. 

Martha,  b.  Jan.  16,  1760;  d.  Jan.  16,  1833;  m.  March  8, 1785, 
William  Pike  of  Newburyport;  d.  before  1833.  Children  : 
(1)  Elizabeth  Warner,  b.  Feb.  8, 1794 ;  (2)  Mary  Ann,  b.  Dec. 
20,  1786;  (3)  William  Augustus,  b.  April  6,  1790,  d.  in  Porto 
Rico,  June  4,  1814. 

Abioail,  b.  April  20,  1762;  d.  before  1792,  apparently  about 
1785.  She  was  a  girl  of  great  beauty  and  a  skilled  musi¬ 
cian.  She  was  a  guest  of  her  sister  Mary’s  brother-in-law, 
Gen.  John  Tracy,  in  Nov.,  1782,  when  the  Marquis  de  Van- 
dreuil,  M.  de  Montesquieu,  Baron  de  Talleyrand,  Lt.  Gen. 
Lynch  and  Marquis  de  Chastellux  visited  Gen.  Tracy  at 
Newburyport,  and  is  referred  to  by  Chastellux:  “Miss 
Lee  sang  and  prevailed  on  Messieurs  de  Vaudrenil  and 
Baron  de  Talleyrand  to  sing  also.”*  She  is  said  to  have 
been  engaged  to  John  Temple,  of  the  well  known  English 
family  of  that  name,  an  officer  of  the  English  army,  who 
was  suddenly  recalled  to  England  before  the  marriage 
could  be  celebrated  and  was  drowned  on  his  passage.  It  is 
said  that  Sir  John  Temple,  the  American  (8th)  Baronet, 
was  financial  secretary  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  baronetcy. 

*Travels  in  North  America,  vol.  II,  p.  240. 
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Jeremiah,  b.  Nov.  20,  1763;  vaccinated  and  living  in  1775; 
ward  of  Nathaniel  Tracy,  Esq.,  after  the  death  of  his  father; 
d.  before  1792. 

Lucy  Temple,  the  only  child  of  Abigail  Lee  and  John 
Temple,  was  born  probably  in  Newburyport,*  Feb.  3, 1785  ; 
died  in  Athens,  Ohio,  March  28,  1818.  She  married  in 
Newburyport,  May  31,  1805,  Joseph  Dana,  A.  M.,  son  of 
the  famous  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Dana,  D.  D.,  of  Ipswich,  and 
brother  of  Daniel  Dana,  D,  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and  there  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  He  became  a  lawyer,  and  removed  to 
Athens,  Ohio,  about  1816,  where  he  soon  became  Professor 
of  Lfpguages  in  Athens  College,  or  the  University  of  Ohio. 
As  Lucy  Temple’s  mother  died  shortly  after  her  birth,  she 
was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Tracy,  who  raised  her  as  her  own  daughter.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  as  her  silhouette,  owned  by  her 
granddaughter,  shows ;  of  exceptional  education  and 
culture,  and  of  beautiful  character.  She  is  remembered 
by  her  descendants  with  much  pride.  .Her  children  were  ; 

(1)  Mary  Tracy  Dana,  b.  Nov.  13, 1808,  d.  Nov.  11,  1827  ; 

(2)  Lucy  Temple  Dana,  b,  March  3,  1813,  d.  June  23, 
1861,  m.  Dec.  25,  1838,  Rev.  Joseph  Marvin,  A.  B., 
1807-1901,  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  Marvin ;  he  was  a  Professor 
in  Ohio  University  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  for  61 
years ;  (3)  Louisa  Tracy  Dana,  1815-1890(?) ;  ra.  1847, 
Spencer  Harding,  brother  of  the  artist,  Chester  Harding. 
The  two  latter  children  had  issue. 

23.  Lieut.  Aaron  Lee,  son  of  Capt.  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  (Benet)  Lee,  was  born  Feb.  8,  1728-9,  and  died 
June  19,  1806.  He  married,  first,  April  3,  1751,  Lydia 
Allen,  bom  June  8,  1730,  died  Jan.  15,  1800,  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  and  Lidah  (Tuck)  Allen.  He  married,  sec¬ 
ond,  Jan.  1,  1801,  Bethiah,  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Mariam  (Hooper)  Driver,  born  Sept.  20,  1784,  died  July 
19,  1844.  He  was  quite  prominent  in  Manchester  affairs, 
civil  and  military.  When  a  young  man  he  had  a  curious 
adventure  with  the  Indians. 

*Sir  John  Temple  is  said  to  have  been  in  Newburyport  in  1780, 
and  “  Hon.  William  Temple,  Esq.”  died  in  Newburyport  about 
1785.  He  was  perhaps  the  brother  of  Sir  John  Temple,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  Governor  Whipple. 
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“In  August,  1747,  Capt.  Amos  Hilton  was  fishing  off 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Being  out  of  wood  and  water,  he 
entered  a  little  harbor,  where  he  anchored  his  vessel,  and 
with  his  son  and  crew,  was  soon  busy  filling  his  casks 
from  the  brook  and  cutting  wood,  when  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  Indians  and  massacred.  It  was  a  dreadful 
blow  to  the  bereaved  families,  for  whom  every  one  in  the 
village  felt  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  especially  for  the 
aged  parents  of  Aaron  Lee,  a  boy  of  twelve,  who  was  on 
board  the  ill-fated  vessel. 

“  Some  three  years  after  this  sad  event,  while  the  Lee 
family  were  taking  their  seats  at  dinner,  the  door  opened 
and  a  young  man  of  swarthy  complexion,  with  long  black 
hair  and  clothed  in  skins,  entered.  In  the  few  words 
they  understood  of  the  Indian  tongue  they  asked  if  he 
would  have  food.  He  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  from  one 
to  another.  At  length,  walking  to  where  Mrs.  Lee  was 
seated,  be  called  her  mother.  Their  grief  of  many  years 
was  soon  changed  to  joy,  for  he  ‘  their  son.  who  was 
dead  is  alive  again,  be  was  lost  and  is  found.’ 

“  The  story  of  his  adventures  is  as  follows  :  Soon 
after  the  attack  was  commenced  he  was  seized  by  strong 
arms  and  hurried  to  the  village,  where  his  clothes  were 
taken  from  him,  and  clad  in  skins  he  was  made  to  w'ork 
with  the  women  in  fetching  wood  and  water.  Ho  soon 
learned  their  language,  but  was  never  allowed  to  leave  the 
village :  thus  months  and  years  passed,  with  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  escape. 

“  One  day,  when  all  the  warriors  were  away  on  some 
murderous  expedition,  he  was  at  work  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  women  cutting  fagots.  When  he  had  made 
a  great  pile  they  told  him  he  had  cut  enough,  and  when 
the  braves  returned  he  was  to  be  placed  upon  it  and 
burned  to  death. 

“  The  prospect  was  not  pleasing  to  the  poor  boy,  and 
he  so  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  women  that  they  ad¬ 
vised  his  escape  and  promised  to  aid  him.  They  pointed 
in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  white  settlement,  and  went 
with  him  until  they  came  to  an  abandoned  house,  where 
they  concealed  him  in  an  oven,  and  then  they  went  back 
to  their  homes. 
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“  When  the  warriors  returned  they  were  told  their 
prisoner  had  escaped,  and  a  vigorous  search  was  made  for 
him.  Every  part  of  the  old  house  was  examined,  except 
the  oven.  At  twilight  the  disappointed  savages  gave  up 
the  search,  and  when  it  was  quite  dark  Lee  crept  from 
his  hiding  place  and  pursued  his  way  through  the  forest. 
By  concealing  himself  by  day  and  travelling  by  night,  he 
reached  the  settlement.  Then  concealment  being  no 
longer  necessary,  he  resumed  his  weary  journey  by  day¬ 
light  until  the  long  wished  for  home  was  reached.  Aaron 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  for  many  years  he  served  the 
town  as  their  clerk.”* 

The  records  show  him  to  have  been  an  excellent  pen¬ 
man.  He  held  a  number  of  town  offices  from  1753  until 
his  death.  In  1771  the  town  gave  “Liberty  to  Mr.  Aaron 
Lee  to  Erect  a  Ware  House  on  y*  Town  Landing  by  the 
Meeting  House  for  a  number  of  yearn.”  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  Aaron  Lee  was  a  merchant.  In  1774  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection. 

July  3,  1776,  he  was  chosen  lieutenant  in  the  Manches¬ 
ter  company,  and  either  he  or  his  son  Aaron  was  a  private 
in  Capt.  Andrew  Marster’s  company  which  had  marched 
on  the  alarm  of  April  19,  1775.  It  was  probably  the 
son,  as  he  was  a  private  and  as  it  was  a  march  for  young 
men  rather  than  for  older  ones. 

On  July  17,  1776,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
of  Manchester  was  chosen,  consisting  of  John  Lee,  Esq., 
Capt.  Isaac  Lee,  Mr.  Aaron  Lee,  and  six  others. 

Lieutenant  Lee  was  town  clerk,  1775,  1779  to  1800, 
and  1802-1806,  when  he  died.  He  was  selectman,  1770, 
1771,  1773,  1780-1786,  1793,  1794,  1796,  1797,  1799, 
1800.  He  was  apparently  a  merchant,  and  was  taxed 
£3,  2s.  4  l-2d.  in  1769.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
five  inhabitants  who  paid  more. 

*Hord’s  History  of  Essex  County,  v.  II,  p.  1271.  See  Lamson’s 
History  of  Mauchester,  p.  113. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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Gen*  Burgoyne  spoke  a  few  minutes;  his  person  is 
good  &  his  manner  engaging  &  one  who  speaks  so  sensibly 
cannot  be  disregarded.  But  Burk  appears  to  me  to  excell 
them  all  in  the  powers  of  oratory.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  a  good  person  &  an  agreeable  voice.  He  speaks  ex¬ 
tempore  with  all  the  precision  of  grammatical  propriety 
&  with  all  the  elegance  of  oratorical  art.  His  gesture  is 
lively,  his  manner  animated,  &  there  is  the  greatest  variety 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice  which  you  can  well  imagine,  & 
the  matter  which  he  delivers  is  not  more  beautifully  put 
together  than  it  is  agreeably  pronounced.  He  is  in  the 
opposition  &  all  he  wants  is  a  good  cause  to  manage, 
which,  if  he  had,  no  man  would  be  more  agreeably  enter¬ 
taining  &  none  could  set  off  truth  to  such  advantage.  I 
do  not  mention  any  thing  of  their  speeches  because  I 
expect  the  substance  of  them  will  he  given  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  with  greater  accuracy  than  I  am  able  to  do  it. 

I  forgot  to  mention  Governor  Johnstone,  who  is  a  little 
corpulent,  but  lively.  He  speaks  with  energy  &  is  listened 
to  with  pleasure.  There  are  not  many  better  speakers  in 
the  house.  He  ascribes  the  ill-success  of  the  American 
War  to  General  How’s  going  to  Philadelphia  at  the  very 
time  he  should  have  been  aiding  General  Burgoyne. 

Feb'  18.  1  went  over  London  bridge  from  thence  to 

Westminster,  then  through  St.  James’s  &  Hyde  park  to 
Paddington,  where  I  din^.  After  dinner  I  visited  Mr. 
Hooper  &  staying  with  him  an  hour  returned  home,  stop- 

(346) 
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ping  however  at  Bagridge  wells  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
garden  &  drink  a  dish  of  tea.  I  observe  by  today’s  paper 
that  they  have  got  the  speeches  in  Parliament  printed 
pretty  much  as  they  were  delivered.  However  they  have 
omitted  near  one  half.  And  the  whole  of  Mr.  Burk’s 
long  harangue  upon  Admiral  Keppel  was  passed  over  in 
silence  tho’  it  made  as  great  a  figure  before  the  house  as 
any  thing  delivered  for  the  day.  The  matter  which  he 
delivered  was  trivial,  &  the  sentiments  were  generally 
trite,  yet  he  embellished  them  with  all  the  lively  colours 
of  eloquence  &  they  received  new  graces  from  his  manner 
of  speaking  them.  Tho’  1  extremely  dislike  his  political 
sentiments,  yet  I  cannot  help  saying  that  he  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  every  qualification  necessary  to  render 
him  an  accomplished  public  speaker. 

Feb^  19.  This  being  the  day  on  which  the  venerable 
Society  hold  their  annual  meeting  &  on  which  they  have 
a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary  le  bow  Church,  1  did  not 
fail  to  attend.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  York, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  It  was  well  composed,  but 
delivered  in  such  a  heavy  lifeless  manner  as  to  make  no 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  But  I  retract 
my  aspersion,  I  myself  was  a  proof  of  the  contrary.  For 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  when  he  came 
to  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  the  clergy  in  America, 
driven  from  all  that  a  man  holds  dear,  persecuted  &  im¬ 
prisoned  merely  for  their  loyalty,  it  renewed  in  me  a 
remembrance  of  what  I  had  felt,  it  opened  afresh  the 
wounds  of  grief  and  tears  flowed  in  liberal  streams  from 
my  eyes.  Good  Godl  Who  can  tell  what  I  suffer*. 
Every  object  around  me  fills  me  with  melancholy.  Even 
the  beams  of  the  Sun  do  not  shine  with  their  wonted 
cheerful  1  ness,  places  of  amusement  seem  to  wear  a  dismal 
gloom,  &  even  the  house  of  God  does  not  afford  me  that 
pleasure  it  used  to  do.  I  am  like  a  man  who  has  lost  all 
his  friends  whose  presence  he  frequently  enjoyed  &  in 
whose  company  he  was  happy.  For  my  Wife,  my  Chil¬ 
dren,  my  friends  are  in  a  manner  dead  to  me.  I  am  ban¬ 
ished  from  them  &  perhaps  may  never  see  them  again 
untill  I  see  them  in  the  mansions  of  bliss,  where  I  hope 
we  shall  all  meet 
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Feb'  20.  This  evening  I  went  to  the  play,  which  was 
a  new  one  written  by  Mr.  Jephson,  Author  of  Braganza, 
&  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  tho’  I  must  confess  it  has  no 
very  extraordinary  merit.  The  entertainment  was  a  new 
Farce  never  before  acted.  The  spirit  of  tumult  &  oppo¬ 
sition  had  made  its  way  into  the  Theatre  &  the[re]  was 
such  a  violent  phrensy  seized  the  people  for  hissing  it  off 
the  Stage,  that  the  actors  could  not  proceed  far,  &  so 
interrupted  by  the  Clamours  in  the  gallery  that  they  did 
their  parts  but  in  difficulty.  It  must  be  confest  the  Piece 
was  entirely  destitute  of  merit,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
judge  from  the  specimens  1  heard  of  it.  It  had  neither 
wit,  sentiment  nor  character.  There  appeared  indeed  an 
ineffectual  attempt  at  wit  &  a  lifeless  affectation  of  hu¬ 
mour.  But  the  observations  were  trite  &  trivial,  &  the 
characters  quite  unengaging.  And  tho'  King  did  his 
utmost  to  save  the  play  from  condemnation,  he  could  not 
avail.  The  Farce  was  called  John  from  a  Noble  Lord, 
who  was  the  Hero  of  the  tale,  &  who  seemed  to  have  no 
regard  to  any  thing  but  his  horses  &  his  hounds.  Compo¬ 
sitions  designed  for  the  entertainment  &  instruction  of 
the  public  must  be  inspired  by  Genius,  or  at  least  wrought 
up  with  judgment  &  conducted  by  good  Sense  or  else 
they  can  never  please.  I  must  confess  I  was  sorry  the 
people  would  not  hear  the  whole  of  it,  because  then  one 
might  have  been  better  able  to  have  passed  sentence  on  its 
merits.  And  I  would  then  gladly  have  joined  in  damning 
the  piece  to  oblivion,  tho'  it  really  deserved  the  flames. 

Admiral  Keppel  dined  in  the  City.  And  there  were 
every  where  such  crouds,  such  throwing  of  squibs  & 
crackers  that  I  could  not  pass  to  my  lodgings  in  the  main 
street.  I  was  obliged  to  go  round  thro'  obscure  allies, 
else  I  could  never  have  reacheil  home. 

Feb.  21.  I  went  to  Park  street  chapel  to  hear  Mr. 
Duch4  of  Philadelphia.  He  delivers  his  discourses  with 
a  very  good  grace  &  I  have  heard  no  preacher  since  I 
have  been  in  London  any  ways  to  be  compared  [with]  him. 
Yet  I  must  own  he  fell  much  short  of  my  expectations. 
In  his  sermons  there  is  nothing  striking  [tho']  his  man¬ 
ner  is  indeed  easy  &  graceful,  but  not  enough  animated. 
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In  short  he  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  in  earnest  to 
affect  the  minds  of  the  Audience.  Afterwards  1  went 
into  a  Romish  chapel  in  a  short  street  at  the  lower  end  of 
Park  street.  Their  worship  consists  almost  entirely  of 
ceremony. 

Feb’^  22.  I  went  after  breakfast  &  delivered  two  let¬ 
ters  at  the  post  office,  one  for  J.  Finley  Esq.  a  Represent¬ 
ative  in  the  Irish  Parliament  &  another  to  T.  Winder 
Esq'  at  Cork.  After  which  I  took  a  walk  to  Governor 
Hutchinson’s  &  then  went  into  Mr.  Fisher’s  who  lives  in 
the  same  street.  He  was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  [me]  ; 
informed  me  that  he  had  seen  my  worthy  friend  Cap" 
Ballew,  that  he  assured  him  that  there  was  no  one  thing 
he  so  much  wished  for  as  to  serve  me  ;  that  if  I  desired 
it  he  would  undertake  to  procure  me  a  ship,  which  would 
be  a  certain  income,  as  good  to  me  as  150 £  p'  ann°  or 
would  serve  me  in  any  other  way  I  should  point  out. 
Never  never  can  I  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  so  much 
disinterested  goodness,  neither  will  it  ever  be  in  my  power 
to  make  any  suitable  returns.  Such  men  are  rare.  They 
are  an  honour  to  human  nature  &  make  the  present  world 
tolerable,  when  a  good  man  is  very  apt  to  be  sick  of  it, 
he  meets  with  so  many  knaves  &  fools  to- disgust  him. 

Feb'  23  &  24.  These  two  days  I  have  done  nothing 
but  wander  about  the  City.  Yet  I  cannot  say  I  have  seen 
or  heard  any  thing  which  can  have  the  least  claim  of 
being  committed  to  paper. 

[Leaves  missing.] 

[April]  4.  This  morning  I  arose  at  6  o’Clock  in  order 
to  go  to  the  Arch-bishop  to  beg  of  him  to  endeavour  an 
acceleration  of  our  business  with  the  Bishop  of  London. 
As  Viets  &  Buckham  are  unacquainted  with  the  world  of 
Mankind,  they  put  it  upon  me  to  address  his  Grace  in 
their  behalf.  When  we  had  arrived  to  his  Palace  at 
Lambeth,  after  passing  thro’  several  fine  Halls  &  appart- 
ments,  we  at  Length  came  to  the  Room  where  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  was  seated.  The  Room  was  lin’d  on  all  sides  with 
Books,  having  a  large  Table  before  the  fire,  &  3  Chairs, 
one  of  which  was  an  arm’d  one  on  one  Side  of  it  &  his 
own  Chair  on  the  other.  Upon  our  Entry  he  rose  up. 
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bow’d  &  bid  us  good  morning  with  a  smiling  Countenance, 
&  told  us  be  was  so  much  out  of  order  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  see  any  body,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  turn  us 
away  &  desir’d  us  to  sit  down,  which  we  did,  I  assuming 
the  Great  Chair.  Ui)on  which  I  inform’d  him  of  the 
reason  of  our  troubling  him,  mentioned  the  Causes  that 
urg’d  us  to  desire  to  be  dispatched  immediately  &  in¬ 
form’d  him  that  as  yet  we  were  not  oidain’d.  He  exprest 
his  Surprize  at  our  not  being  ordain’d  &  was  very  sorry 
to  find  it  was  so,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  as  he  had 
before  spoke  to  the  Bishop  about  dispatching  us  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  as  he  should  see  his  Lordship  on  the 
morrow  he  would  do  his  Endeavour,  that  our  request 
might  be  answered.  Upon  the  whole  he  treated  us  in  a 
most  obliging  complaisant  manner,  without  the  least  shew 
of  Grandeur ;  but  spoke  to  us  in  the  same  familiar  way 
as  tho’  we  had  been  his  intimate  acquaintance,  &  by  his 
Character  in  the  City  &  by  what  I’ve  seen  of  him,  he  is 
the  finest  man  that  ever  filled  that  see.  He  concluded 
with  saying  that  if  one  of  us  would  wait  upon  him  on 
Wednesday,  he  would  give  us  further  information  about 
it.  Upon  our  return  we  went  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Procession  to  the  Church  of  St.  Bride’s,  a  custom  that 
has  been  practic’d  from  time  immemorial,  where  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Lord  Mayor  &  his  Lady,  with 
the  Aldermen  &  Ladies,  &c.  &c.  with  a  great  Number  of 
Gentry.  .  .  . 

Sunday,  10.  This  morning  we  appeared  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  St.  James  to  be  ordain’d,  accordingly  having 
received  the  Communion.  We  were  admitted  to  the 
office  of  Deacons.  At  two  o’clock  we  waited  on  the 
Bishop  &  receiv’d  his  paternal  blessing,  together  with  the 
Orders  of  Deacom. 

Monday,  11.  This  morning  I  waited  on  Dr.  Buxton, 
who  advis’d  me  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  who  as 
the  Arch  bishop  told  me  offer’d  to  ordain  us  Priests. 
Which  I  did,  &  found  him  quite  ready  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  .  .  . 

Tuesday,  12.  This  morning  we  inform’d  Mr.Dicks,  the 
Bishop’s  Secretary,  of  our  Success,  who  had  heard  the 
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same  from  the  Bishop  himself.  He  gave  us  directions 
how  we  might  find  Dr.  Parker,  who  is  his  Lordship’s 
Chaplain,  &  offer’d  his  Service  to  examine  us  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning  at  ten  o’Clock.  This  day  also  I  went  down 
to  Deptford  in  order  to  see  Capt.  Solley,  but  unluckily 
miss’d  him.  I  walkt  down  thro’  a  most  delightful  Coun¬ 
try,  every  where  cultivated  like  a  Garden  &  adorn’d 
with  the  most  beautiful  Country  Seats  of  Gentlemen  that 
can  be  imagin’d. 

Wednesday,  13.  I  went  to  carry  Mr.  Fowle’s  Letter 
to  the  only  Letter  founder  in  the  Kingdom,  who  after 
using  me  with  the  utmost  Complaisance,  show’d  me  his 
Shop  in  which  he  had  about  20  Journeymen.  He  inform’d 
me  that  one  man  cou'd  mould  about  3000  Lettei-s  in  a 
day.  It  was  indeed  very  pleasing  to  see  with  what  dex¬ 
terity  they  worked  ;  but  more  especially  the  Children 
who  in  placing  the  Letters  on  a  rule  or  measure  made 
their  fingers  fly  as  nimbly  over  the  Letters,  rejecting  the 
bad  &  reserving  the  good  ones. 

Thursday,  14.  This  forenoon  we  waited  on  Dr.  Parker 
in  order  to  go  thro’  bis  examination,  and  after  asking  me 
several  Questions  concerning  the  College  at  Cambridge, 
gave  me  a  greek  Testament,  &  opening  at  the  26th  Chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  Mathew,  gave  me  the  two  first  Verses  to  write 
out  in  Greek  Characters.  After  which  I  wrote  the  latin 
Translation.  .  .  . 

Being  dismiss’d  a  long  time  before  the  others  I  went  to 
the  royal  exchange  &  the  New  England  Coffee-house, 
where  I  was  invited  to  go  with  a  Number  of  Gentlemen 
to  Sadler’s  Wells  to  see  the  performances  there,  the  dra¬ 
matic  &  musical  parts  of  which  were  very  low  &  indiffer¬ 
ent.  The  first  thing  Curious  which  we  saw  was  Jumping 
&  tumbling  which  they  did  in  a  surprizing  manner  turn¬ 
ing  heels  over  head  two  or  three  times  without  stopping. 
But  the  most  curious  thing  which  next  succeeded  this 
was  playing  a  tune  on  the  Glassicord  in  a  most  melodious 
affecting  Strain.  The  next  thing  was  dancing  on  a  Wire. 
There  then  came  a  man,  who  s[w]ang  him  backward  & 
forward  15  or  more  feet,  he  standing  all  the  time  on  one 
Leg.  There  was  then  a  long  board  bro’t  that  was  pliant. 
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which  wou’d  not  rest  upon  the  Wire  before  he  put  his 
feet  upon  it,  and  then  k[n]eeling  down  on  one  knee  took 
a  Glass  &  held  the  foot  of  it  in  his  mouth,  then  taking  a 
Sword  &  placing  the  point  in  the  Glass  swang  back  & 
forward.  Then  placing  a  pewter  plate  upon  the  hilt  of 
the  Sword,  whirl’d  the  Sword  round  very  swiftly.  There 
were  many  other  things,  which  he  perform’d  with  sur¬ 
prising  agility,  as  fixing  a  Hoop  upon  a  Pipe  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  stand  steady  ;  then  fixing  the  small  end  of 
the  pipe  upon  the  Hoop,  one  part  of  which  he  held  in  his 
mouth.  He  the[n]  took  a  french  Horn  &  placing  it  to 
his  mouth,  stretch  [ed]  forth  both  his  hands  horizontally 
&  blew  very  well  a  Minuet.  He  plac’d  his  Cane  upon 
the  top  of  his  head  &  a  hat  upon  the  End  of  that,  then 
swinging  about,  threw  his  Cane  of[f]  so  as  it  fell  upon 
his  head ;  this  be  repeated  twice. 

Friday,  15.  This  morning  I  waited  on  the  Society  & 
took  my  leave  of  them,  they  wishing  me  a  good  Passage. 

Saturday,  16.  This  morning  I  waited  on  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  subscribed  to  the  Articles  and  took  the 
oaths,  &c.  1  received  one  half  of  my  Salary  viz.  25£ 
from  the  Society,  having  thro’  their  goc^ness  been  allow’d 
pay  from  last  Christmas. 

Sunday,  17.  This  morning  early  we  appear’d  at  the 
Royal  Chapel  at  St.  James’s,  where  the  Bishop  of  Litch¬ 
field  and  Coventry  ordain’d  us  Priests,  &  sign’d  our  orders 
before  he  went  out  of  the  Vestry-Room.  At  two  o’clock 
we  waited  on  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  gave  us  our 
other  credentials.  After  we  were  ordain’d  We  went  to 
Court,  passing  thro’  three  Rooms  we  at  last  came  to  the 
drawing  Room,  a  Room  adjoining  to  that  in  which  the 
King  resides.  There  was  a  brilliant  appearance  tho’ 
nothing  so  very  uncommon  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Lord  Talbot  carried  the  Rod,  before  the  Royal  family, 
who  came  out  to  go  to  Chapel  at  1/2  after  one.  I  stood 
close  by  the  King  as  he  past  by  and  his  Cloaths  brushed 
against  my  hands.  There  were  many  Noblemen  there, 
one  of  whom  Sr.  Robart  showed  me  the  King  and  in¬ 
formed  me  of  other’s  names  as  they  past  by. 

Monday,  18.  Early  this  morning  we  convey’d  our 
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Letters  to  the  Treasury  from  the  Bishop  in  order  to 
rec[e]ive  our  bounty.  After  that  we  went  again  and 
view’d  Westminster  Abby  in  every  Part,  where  we  saw 
many  curious  Monuments  executed  with  the  greatest  nice¬ 
ness.  In  one  Appartment  There  is  Queen  Elizabeth, 
William  &  Mary  &  Queen  Ann  done  in  Wax,  exceeding 
near  the  Life,  &  so  natural  that  I  at  first  Sight  took  them 
for  real  Persons.  There  is  in  another  apartment  the  Simili¬ 
tude,  of  the  young  Duke  of  Buckingham  dead,  excessively 
natural,  and  the  Two  Chairs,  in  Which  the  King  &,  Queen 
sat  when  they  were  crowned,  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
fill  for  some  time.  But  time  would  fail  me  to  mention 
every  thing.  After  this  we  view’d  Whitehall  and  past 
thro’  the  Door  King  Charles  entered  when  he  went  to  be 
beheaded  ;  &  we  saw  the  Window  he  went  out  of  opening 
into  the  Street.  We  then  went  to  Lincoln’s  Hall,  where 
we  saw  the  Lawyers  in  their  Robes,  &  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  seated  in  a  handsome  old  fashion’d  Chair  with  his 
habit  on  and  a  large  Wig.  We  then  went  to  Tower  Hill 
to  see  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  land,  after  which  we 
came  up  to  Fleet-street  &  saw  them  make  their  entrance. 
In  the  Evening  we  went  to  the  Society,  that  meet  at 
Robin  Hood’s,  &  heard  many  learned  Speakers  on  the 
Naturalization  Bill. 

Wednesday,  20.  This  day  I  went  again  to  view  St. 
Paul’s.  .  .  .  and  going  after  that  to  the  New  England 
Coffee  House  I  agreed  with  Capt.  Jarvis  for  my  Passage. 

Saturday,  23.  Went  to  a  Painter  to  have  my  Likeness 
taken.* 

Monday,  25.  This  morning  I  sat  a  2d  time  for  my 
picture.  In  the  after  noon  I  went  down  to  Stone  Stairs 
in  order  to  see  the  Ship  I  am  to  go  to  America  on,  in 
doing  which  I  saw  the  London  Hospital,  a  very  large  & 
spacious  Building  upon  an  universal  plan,  it  being  for  the 
reception  of  all  People  in  distress.  In  Stepney  Church 
yard  I  found  this  curious  Epitaph 

*This  portrait  at  one  time  was  in  the  possession  of  Jndf^e  Dodd 
of  Sidney,  Nova  Scotia,  who  married  a  descendant.  A  boy  defaced 
the  portrait  by  shooting  an  arrow  through  it  and  it  is  thonght 
ultimately  that  it  was  destroyed. 
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Here  Thomas  Saffin  lied  inter’d,  ah  1  why  ? 

Born  in  New  England  did  in  London  die 
Was  the  third  Son  of  right  begat  upon 
His  Mother  Martha  by  his  father  John 
Much  favour’d  by  his  Prince  he  ’gan  to  be 
But  nipt  by  death  at  th’  age  of  twenty  three 
Fatal  to  him  was  what  we  small  Pox  name 
By  which  his  Mother  &  two  Brethren  came 
Also  to  breathe  their  last  nine  years  before 
And  now  have  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  Loss  of  all  his  Children  with  that  Wife 
Who  was  the  Joy  &  comfort  of  his  Life. 

Deceas’d  June  18  1687. 

Tuesday,  26.  This  Afternoon  M'  Mascarene  &  Leach- 
more  &  I  took  a  Walk  to  Maribone  Gardens,  which  are 
about  2  miles  out  of  Town,  conveniently  situated  & 
beautifully  ornamented  with  pleasure  walks  fine  Arbors 
&  agreeable  prospects.  Here  we  drank  Tea  &  entertain’d 
ourselves  a  while  after  which  we  return’d  to  Leachmore’s 
Lodging  &  s[p]ent  the  evening  very  agreeably  together. 
I  had  forgot  to  mention  our  being  at  Whitefield’s  Taber¬ 
nacle  at  Prayers,  where  a  man  officiated  after  the  manner 
of  the  Church  of  England,  making  at  the  conclusion  an 
extempore  Prayer.  Also  went  to  ye  British  Museum. 

Wednesday,  27.  To  day  I  went  to  the  Treasury  &  got 
my  Letter  &  Warrant  upon  the  Exchequer  for  my  money, 
upon  delivering  which  to  Mr.  Jennings,  he  told  us  we 
might  have  it  on  Monday  next ;  but  upon  my  informing 
him  we  expected  to  sail  very  soon,  he  promis’d  to  get  it 
for  us  on  Friday. 

Friday,  29.  Sat  again  for  my  picture.  Then  went  to 
the  exchequer  to  receive  my  money,  which  I  did  with  10 
Sh**  deduction  for  the  civil  List. 

Saturday,  30.  Went  down  to  Stone  Stairs,  to  see  that 
my  things  were  safe  aboard  Capt  Jarvas. 

Sunday,  May  Ist  [1779]  This  Afternoon  went  to 
hear  Dr.  Fordoyce,  who  preach  [ed]  a  very  elegant  Sermon 
upon  our  Saviour’s  healing  the  10  Lepers.  His  Elocu¬ 
tion  was  pure  &  natural  &  his  action  unforced,  while  his 
Discourse  was  full  of  the  sublime  &  beautiful.  .  .  . 
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Tuesday,  3.  After  being  at  the  royal  exchange  &  pay¬ 
ing  Capt.  Jarvis  6  Guineas  to  lay  in  Stores  for  our 
voyage,  Mascarene  &  I  took  a  Walk  to  Hampstead,  about 
4  1-2  Miles  from  London,  a  very  beautiful  Village  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  high  Hill,  from  whence  you  have  a  most  lively 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  which  is  truly  de¬ 
lightful.  From  this  we  went  to  Highgate,  about  a  mile’s 
distance,  where  as  has  been  the  Custom  time  out  of  mind, 

I  was  sworn  the  Common  oath,  which  the  present  King, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  took  about  4  Years  ago.  There 
is  a  large  pair  of  horns,  which  you  must  take  hold  of  & 
stand  &  hear  the  formal  Dame  repeat  the  oath,  thus, 
“Silence  !  take  notice  what  I  say,  for  that  is  the  first 
Word  of  your  oath.”  There  is  a  pair  of  Horns  tipt  with 
gold  having  a  bowl  between  them,  with  which  the  King 
was  sworn  &  which  I  drank  out  of.  But  1  was  sworn 
with  a  large  pair  of  spreading  Horns,  enough  to  fright 
a[^  unmarried  man. 

Wednesday,  4.  This  morning  by  particular  favour  I 
gain’d  admittance  into  the  Britism  Museum,  one  of  the 
greatest  repositories  of  natural  Curiosities  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  Place  containing  them  is  Montague  House, 
a  large  spacious  elegant  building,  containing  as  many 
Windows  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.  To  see  the  whole 
took  up  two  Hours.  It  wou’d  be  very  tedious  to  relate 
all  the  natural  rarities  that  strike  one  with  wonder  &  ad¬ 
miration.  There  is  the  incombustible  Purse  made  out  of 
stone,  the  large  Horns  found  in  the  Bogs  of  Ireland,  the 
Water  Snake  16  feet  long,  the  Ostrich’s  Egg  as  big  as  a 
Quart  pot,  the  artificial  Crab  made  out  of  precious  Stones 
&  by  its  clock  work  would  crawl  very  naturally,  the  first 
Bible  ever  printed  in  English,  a  Cherry  Stone  found  in  a 
man’s  body.  Din’d  with  Dr.  Burton,  after  which  Masca¬ 
rene  &  I  went  up  to  the  Physic  Gardens,  Chelsea. 

Friday,  6.  This  Morning  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Wilkes’s 
Tryal  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  which  there  were  at  least 
12  or  15,000  people,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  Tryal,  who 
upon  hearing  Mr.  Wilkes  was  discharged,  huzza’d  several 
times,  crying  Liberty  &  Prosperity  forever,  &  discovered 
their  joy  by  the  loudest  acclamations.  He  waited  some 
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time  in  hopes  the  Croud  wou’d  disperse,  but  finding  they 
would  not,  he  went  out  of  a  Back  door,  when  the  Croud 
of  Gentlemen  took  him  &  carried  him  to  his  house  amid 
the  most  joyous  Shouts  &  swinging  of  Hats.  After  he 
had  got  into  his  House  he  looked  out  of  the  Window  & 
bowed  to  the  many  thousande  of  people  that  till’d  the 
Street  before  him.  They  then  huzza’d  3  times  &  dis¬ 
persed. 

Saturday,  7.  For  the  forenoon  I  went  down  to  Lam¬ 
beth  to  take  my  leave  of  the  Archbishop,  but  he  not  be¬ 
ing  at  home  I  return’d  without  seeing  him.  Here  I  saw 
Lord  Morton  &  Lady  ;  after  this  I  return’d  and  went  with 
Mascarene  &  Leachinire  down  to  Stone-Stairs,  where  I 
saw  the  manner  of  Cutting  Glass  &  beautifying  it  with 
flowers,  &c.  also  a  famous  Instrument  for  taking  the 
Sun’s  Height,  without  a  Horizon,  &c.  .  .  . 

Wednesday,  11.  This  Morning  we  carried  our  thinn;s 
on  board  Capt.  Jarvas — mine  being  two  boxes  of  books — 
which  were  stowed  away  in  the  Hole. 

Thursday,  12.  Paid  Jarvis  for  my  Passage  in  full, 
X7,  78.  Ster’g  &  lOs.  6d.  Premiage  &  Freight  for  my 
Boxes.  Saw  Mr.  Huske  at  the  Coffee  House  &  had  a 
little  Chat  with  him. 

Saturday  [14].  This  day  employ’d  in  getting  together 
my  things,  &c.  &c.  in  the  afternoon  I  hired  a  Coach  to 
carry  them  down  to  Billingsgate  in  order  that  the  passage 
Boats  to  Gravesend  might  carry  them  down  there,  which 
I  got  on  board  about  3  o’Clock  &  set  off  immediately  for 
that  place.  We  arrived  there  at  1/2  after  9  &  after 
getting  my  things  on  Shore,  I  returned  in  the  next  boat 
to  London,  where  we  landed  1/4  before  4  next  morning. 

Sunday,  16.  Came  down  to  go  to  Gravesend  at  4 
o’clock,  where  we  cou’d  not  arrive  on  account  of  the  tide 
making  up  sooner  than  we  expected.  Landed  about  1  1/2 
Mile  above  it  &  so  walked  to  it  at  12  o’Clock.  Mascarene 
with  me. 

Monday,  16.  Found  Mr.  Lane  &  Leachmere  there. 
Mr.  Lane  invited  Mascarene  &  1  &  the  rest  of  the  Passen¬ 
gers  to  dine  with  him  at  the  white  heart.  Took  a  Walk  into 
the  fields  with  Akin  &  Mrs.  Lane  &  Daughters  &  Leach- 
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mere  &  Mascarene.  Then  we  walked  up  to  Windmill 
Hill  from  whence  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  adjoining 
Country,  interspersed  with  beautiful  Seats  &  Gardens. 
At  one  we  dined  on  an  exceeding  good  dinner  &  at  3 
o’clock  went  on  board  the  Hannah  &  sail’d  immediately. 

Tuesday,  17.  Tuesday  we  are  off  Margaret  at  11 
o’clock  when  we  dropt  Anchor  in  order  to  wait  for  the 
tide.  This  Day  makes  6  months  since  I  left  New  Eng¬ 
land.  At  3  o’clock  we  hoisted  in  our  anchor  &  sail’d 
again  with  a  pleasant  Gale. 

Wednesday,  18.  Off  the  South  Foreland. 

Thursday,  19.  Saw  the  Coast  of  France,  being  as  we 
supposed  Cape  Le  Hague.  This  is  the  second  time  we 
saw  it,  having  seen  it  before  when  we  were  off  Dover. 
We  are  now  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  upon  which  we  discov¬ 
ered  the  Lights.  Spoke  with  a  Ship  from  Lisbon  to  Cork. 

Sunday,  22.  Got  as  far  as  the  Start,  which  we  passed 
by  about  11  o’Clock,  within  sight  of  the  Eddistone.  Past 
by  one  of  the  Flat  bottomed  Boats,  which  was  of  a  great 
Length  (100  feet  &  28  Wide).  She  was  rigged  like  a 
Sloop.  P.  M.  spoke  with  a  Brig  from  Bordeaux  bound 
to  Rotterdam,  laden  with  Wines.  The  Number  of  Ves¬ 
sels  we  have  seen  are  Surprizing,  the  Channel  being  full. 

[^End  ef  the  Journal.'] 


